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a 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

LirtizE Tib had still the confidence and affection 
of all the family. She had in nowise failed in the 
faithfulness and gratitude which she had promised 
them at first. Every added day made her dearer and 
more necessary to the enjoyment of that cheery family 
circle. But Mrs. Black was growing a trifle uneasy 
about the child,—not because she grew prettier and 
prettier, the complexion taking on a clear trans- 
parency that was too waxy to be healthy, and the 
blue eyes growing so brilliant, for all that purple 
haze that was almost always hanging over the pupil, 
for Mrs. Black, despite her quick, affectionate im- 
pulses, was hardly clear-eyed enough to interpret 
these,—but on account of the nervous starts, the 
jong abstractions, the continually watchful look 
which grew more and more distinct on the sweet 
face as the days slipped into weeks, and the weeks 
into the second month. 

She had been as blithe as any summer bird or 
frolicsome child, this little Tib, until lately, and Mrs. 
Black’s anxiety questioned how and wherefore had 
the change come. Yet somehow she shrank from 
appealing to the girl herself, but she watched her 
narrowly. 

“ Elizabeth, dear child, sit still and rest, or go out 
and take a run in the fields,” she said, one warm 
afternoon, as her little maiden brought out the work- 
basket and her thimble into the cool sitting-room. 

“Thad rather sew than sit idle, thank you, if you 
will only talk, and tell me some of your pleasant 
stories,” answered Tib, “A pleasant one this after- 
noon, please.” 

“Do I ever tell any but pleasant ones?” asked 
Mrs. Black, playfully. 





[ UNMASKED. ] 


Tib’s smile was rather faint, and the downcast lids 
hid a gathering dew. 

“Not always. That one about Miss Wise’s friends, 
the queer sea-captain and his good wife and their 
lost son has haunted me ever since.” 

“ And yet it was Andrew’s gain, you see. A rare 
chance, indeed, for Andrew !” 

“ Yes, I understood it better after you told me the 
story. I see that he is a rich gentleman now,” she 
answered, bending her head over her work. “ And 
you think, or rather you say Miss Wise thinks, he 
will take the drowned son’s place in everything ?” 

““Why. yes, that’s what she told me. I've a sus- 
picion Miss Wise don't like Andrew as well as 
the rest of us. She has a way of clipping his name 
between her teeth when she speaks it that makes 
me think of the snap of a pair’of scissors. She said, 
‘I suppose he'll take that pretty Rose Henderson as 
well as the fortune. Some folks have a marvellous 
faculty for appropriation.’ And Miss Wise onght 
to know. She's very intimate there, and they think 
a deal of her.” 

“Rose Henderson!” sighed Tib, softly; “it is a 
lovely name, too, and she is like it. I suppose she 
has grown up just like a rose in a garden, only 
knowing about beautiful things, and having no un- 
derstanding that some poor little plants have to grow 
in the damp shade, or struggle up through chinks of 
wall, and snatch at all the sunshine that peeps 
through in feeble rays. I suppose all her life she 
has had servants to wait upon her, and beautiful 
clothes to wear, and plenty of people to love and 
praise her?” 

She looked up as she asked this with a foverish 
interest in the answer. 

“ Yes, I suppose so, of course ; Miss Wise said they 
were rich.” 

“It seems so strange to me,” murmured Tib, “to 
think there is anyone put into a life that seems so 
much like a paradise. I don’t suppose she gives 
a thought to even the making of her clothes ?” 

“Oh, no indeed,” replied the farmer’s wife, smiling 
at the simplicity of the question, ~ ’ 
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“ And so she cannot think much about it that 5° 
many beautiful things come to her, no more than “ve 
rose does about the sunshine, and the dew, and the 
sweet June air, but just takes it as natural as I did 
my work, and want, and forlornness. She will not 
be surprised either that Andrew loves ler.” 

There was a wistful pathos in the tone that 
startled Mrs. Black. 

“ Good gracious! now I understand it. Miss Wise 
was right when she told me to discourage Andrew 
Courtney’s acquaintance with Tib. Poor little soul! 
I do believe I know what ails her.” 

Meanwhile Tib stitched on, pausing now and then 
to look off out of the window, with an occasional 
little catch of breath that might have been a sob had 
she given it permission, 

“ Elizabeth, my dear,” said Mrs. Black, presently, 
after one or two hems to clear her’ throat, “do you 
know I’ve got a notion you are not as happy as you 
were at first? Is there anything on your mind you 
could tell me and feel the better for it, my child? 
I’d listen just as I would want somebody else to 
listen to my little Jenny, if I was taken away.” 

Tib looked up in a wild, frightened way. 

“ Anything to tell? Ob, no, Mrs. Black. What 
should a humble little servant girl like me have. to 
tell, unless it’s her thoughts, and they are too wild 
and foolish to be listened to.” 

Mrs. Black hardly ventured to urge moreat this 
time. A dead silence followed. And then Tib 
folded up her work a little nervously and rose. 

“If you please I think I should like ta go ont in 
the fields, Mrs. Black. The grass will be so cool 
and fresh.” 

“T would, child; I’ve ne doubt it will do you 
good.” 

And so Tib brought her sacque, andthe hat Andrew 
had given her, and put them om before the little 
looking-glass. She smiled slowly and pensivety into 
the face reflected there. It was not an ugly face. An- 
drew had called it pretty many and many a time. 
Tib even ventured to think it might have looked as 
well ag the one she had seen twice the week before 
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smiling inte Andrew Goartney’s, if only theme \had 
been the game tich lece decorstions, aud fluttering 
snow of plumage and-tastelul attize for.accompani- 
ment. 

She went down the highway, and then turned iu 
at the lane that led down to the pasture 10ck, as it 
was called, a pretty, romantic spot where the cattle 
came for water. There was a broad, deep pool, 
edged with clean, white stones, aud into this, trickling 
over a little dam, poured the lmpid water of the 
brook tliat crept so stealthily through the wavjpg 
grasses of the meadow. ‘ 

Mra. Black did not know why Tib had spent sc 
many of the warm summer evenings bere. How 
should she guess that two or three times a week, 
after the dulnese of the circle at (he Happy Harbour, 
Andrew had solaced himself by av exhilarating gallop 
with Donna, and soothed his vain and selfish sou! iu 
the warmth and delight of Tib’s homage and adora- 
tion? For Androw had especially charged the gir! 
to refrain from any mention wi the fact, avd the 
guileless creature would almostes soon have thou, bt 
of disputing her bible, as of questioning the wisdom 
and uprightness of Andrew's atwice. 

She had waited ‘here of late olten and often, fruit- 
lessly, grieved, disappointed, but strli unquestioning 
his truth and geotiness. Mrs Bilack’s.garrulons talk 
about Rose Hendersep bad qwiroduced a new avd 
startling a Theo, one day sho saw, 
Andrew and whirling along in the stylish little 
open carriage, 

Sho shrank at@hesight as if a lightoing flash had | 
scathed ber exeg, “Whan came thw far-eway look ip 
her face, and:thealbstracted thoughts, aud ntle Tib, 
vaguely guessing something. aud abieto imagine stil! 
more, stepped agress the misesutle threshold, and 
could no ‘bee @arcless, bappy child, but had 
bent her fi torthe baptisma! touch of qreman- 
hood, and. eoeamedlaminto the ivberitance of weman's 
care, and grief, and weariness. 

Tib sat down ameament in the lovely little mask, 
and looked about ‘her with wiethul, sorrowtul " 
Thoughts came, however, which stung ber | 
rostlesauess. Sbe.sprang vp, pulled a moment irre 
solutely at the banging sprays al foliage, und theo 
hurricd out inta the Lighwey and walked forward, 
not with any definite deatination i view, and yet 
animated by 8 vague hope of meeting Andrew, even 
though ¢he. might have no upportuuity of speaking 
with bim. Fortune fawonred ber. While she was 
sitting .op the~mossy @iove that made the rustic 
trysting place at the fork.ot two roads, mmmping, one 
to the prmeipal willage of the vicinity, and the other 
to an extensivedmapanil], Andrew Courtney. driving 
very swiftly and alomedp the light open carriage, 
came dashing around thé curve. 

Tib sprang up with a little cry of joy. 

The spirited borse shied, and pranced a little, but 
was shortly reined up, and Andréw having recog- 
nised her, called back hastily, 

* Tib, child, is it you? Do you wanta ride? Come 
on, then.” 

And the girl hurried forward, and received such 
assistance in reaching the seat asa carelessly ex- 
tended hand could giwe. 

“You came up like a ghost out of the ground. I 
didn’t blame Donna for starting. What were you 
doing here, Tib ?” 

She hung her head, a viwid colour drifting into the 
pale cheek, and was silent. 

He laughed lightly. 

“Did you know I had passed? Watching for me 
to come back—eh, Tib? You like mea little, my 
little girl, don’t you?” 

A sudden sparkle on her cheek from the overflow- 
ing tears gave him the first intimation that her 
mood was more intense and serious than usual. 

They were driving on a retired country road, and 
the nearest espionage that could come must have 
been from the farm-houses whose roofs peeped here 
and there from emboweriag trees on hill and 
valley. 

Andrew put his arm around her unhesitatingly, 
and drew the sweet agitated face elose to his 
shoulder. 

“Why, little Tib, what is the matter? Have you 
had any trouble at the Black’s ?” 

“No, oh no,” sobbed Tib, “they are too kind. I 
knew all the time it was too beautiful.” 

“What is the trouble, then, you foolish little 
thing? You were as happy as a littlo princess that 
lovely evening I met you down at the pool.” 

“Oh, yes, 1 know it, bat 1 have been thinking it 
might be wrong,” faltered she, between tears and 
blushes, quite resolute he should aot have a single 
glimpse of her face. 

“Wrong? what, for me to kiss you, and love you, 
when we are such old friends, aud good friends ? 
Oh! prudish little simpleton! can't you find any- 
thing better than that to ery about?” - 


Tib shivered, for the first time uyncouvinced by| 
Androw's logic, ‘ 

He tried-to-get her hand, butshe-held it firmly to 
ber side, and then at last she lifted her face, and 
turned ‘it so that he could see it, with those inno- 
cent, almost solemn eyes full upon his, and she came 
out with her question so suddeuly,* with such grave 
emphasis, that he wastoo startled tobe able to frame 
auy of his ready sophistry for answer. 

* Andrew, are you going to marry Miss Hender- 
son? Mrs. Black beard that you were.” 

He sat convicted before her, dumb and confused. 
Tib did pot sob or weep, ebe made’a little womanly 
movement, and stretched out her bead authorita- 
tivel 

: Stop the horse, Andrew! 1 want to get out.” 

By this time he had recovered his assurance. 

“You silly tittle Tib. 1 do beheve you are jealous ; 
woll, this is a good ove !" 

1 don't thivk it is good,” burst forth poor Tib, 
impetuously. “think it very cruel and wicked. 
Oh, Andrew, you ‘knew so much, and I so little! 
How could:yeu let mexbe deceived? How could you 
be willing to.spoil allay life for me ?” 

“What do youmean, Tib? Wiaat absurd old wo- 
man ‘han beentwlemng with you?” heweturued, angrily. 
“J should iike to know what 1 jagwe duvc? [ am 
notanarsied—d ammot eveu engaged tu Miss Hen- 

~~ a 

“nil shan't yoweveribe? Oh, Andrew, wasn't 
it ‘true what Miss Wise quid?” evied Tib, with alittle 
quiver of hope inher voiee. 

~ Miss Wine Sn the-name of confusion how came 
she tofind yonent ? Youdidn't go and tell herabout 
-our meetings, 1 ‘hape?” tho exclaimed, m a tonecf | 


anee. 

“There is modearT should tell anyone,” replied | 
Tib, ip degp ‘humiliation, “though Heaven knows 
1 did netere all the wrong or shame of it until "—her 
voice faltered, and was thick with paiv and grief— 
“ until that lastwight, when you said go much that I 


knew there.euglitdo be more stil! said, or tho whole 
would be 
Andrew @own into ihe girl's face with a 


eurions seusation, as if it was ap entirely new iden- 
tity reigning Shere behind the familia: features. 

He faltered out something of this idea, 

“Why, Tib, what in the world has changed you 
semuch? d4 does vot seem as if it could be you! 
1 did not think you would ever seem so unfriendly 
to me.” 

“Not unfriendly to nerto myself. J seewhat 
a pitfall lies before mt that is all. And rates 
maybe it is too late for meto xo back, 1 can stand 
still and take no further step. I am a poor gift, with- 
out avy relations to look after me, and you will be 
rich and grand and great. You onghit never to have 
kissed me, Audrew—you ought never 9 

But here her voice failed, aud she covered her face 
with both hands. 

Andrew was really troubled and concerned. 

“Why, Tib, dear child,” he began. 

The wet eyes were lifted to flash indignantly upon 
him. 

“Tam nota child, Andrew, you have taught me 
to knowa womau’s shame and grief.” ; 

“Now you are foolish and over nice, Tib,” he 
repeated earnestly ; “there is no.harm doue, none at 
all. Perhaps I was too hasty,and said more thau 
was strictly true, the other night. | had been tor- 
wented and troubled all that day, and it was sosweet 
and restful to meet you. I always liked you, little 
Tib, you know that. I confess | was. tot wise or 

rudent. But you ought to fergive ime a little, Tib. 

have tried.to be kind to you.” 5 

Tib's lip quivered. Kind! yes, kind while he 
had stabbed her to the heart. She realised it all 
now. 

“ You always liked me, Andrew, but you will love 
someone else,” she said sorrowfully. 

“Shall 1! I declare I don’t know. To tell. you 
the truth, Tib, | believe | come far nearer to loving 
you than Rose Henderson. I am very sure I shan’t 
love her in anything like the lover style, but I sup- 
pose I shall marry her,” 

The gir! only sighed. 

“* Now, then, let us be friends again,” he pursued, 
“ good friends, and nothing more. We won't have 
any more meetings at the pool, though [ shall miss 
them. But I will give you all the. help you need, 
and—and sometime, you know, when you are married 
to anice good fellow, you will need a setting up at 
housekeeping, and I shall be able to give it to you. 
So it’s all right, isn’t it, Tib.” 

She stood up and held up her hand for bim to,.stop 
the horse. ; 

Andrew obeyed mechanically, half frightened at 
the set, white look of her faee, 

She slipped down, aud stood once more upon the 
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eyes iflashad. Seorn and intlignatiom both were jp 
the glance. At last she had Jearnedito measure hi 
‘by truo standard. 

Not a word came from her lips. 

“ Phere’smo harm done. It is all right now, isn't 
it, Tib?” he asked again, in a pleading, humble 
tone. 

Still not.a word. Cold, and white, and rigid, sho 
stood there looking at him, only the eye seemed to 
hold vitality and life. 

Andrew shook the reins, and drove ou, muttering 
“1 think I am tormented in all directions now, ['|j 
ask Rose Henderson to marry me, this very evening 
and settle that matter. I'llask her as we're coming 
home from the ride.” 

But he turned and glanced back over his shoulder, 
and saw her standing there still, the pretty girlish 
figure, for all its rigidity, poised in an attitude of 
faultless grace, the short golden curls blowing across 
the sweet, pale face, and the great blue eyes never 
turning from their bright, pursuing look. ‘To his 
dying day that figure haunted Andrew Courtney's 
vision, as he saw itthem for the last time, and the 


remembrance of theses eyes brought a shudder 
amidst the brightest or t scenes. 
CHAPTEB &XVIII. 


Leo’s cry had-ronght ewenybedy within call to 
the door, or the baleony, end. bat ovérybo! y be- 
held was a young pforth from the front 
seat of a handsome proud, patrician- 
looking face conwuileed ion, while she 
rushed fo) had leaped over 
i ‘the tall pillar to the 


* Leo—oh, 

“ Bertha, m ‘ware ithe agitated ex- 
clamations, i with « series of little pas- 
sionate embragagand hurried kisses, 

“ What—what! , Miss Bertha, whatever 
does this mgan#” med the balewld gentleman, 
who held ‘and rather nenensly curbed in 
the pra: 

“My ;"remonstrated the rich, even 


voiceof theimndsome brunette lady on the rear seat, 
“try and eal yourself enough to remember that we 


are at a strange 
“But I have Leo!” replied the young lady, 
and fell im on the lad's neck. “Oh, my darling 


little Leo! Igheuldtherdly kuow you, but for these 


familiar eyes!” 
Mr, Kyvle came down the steps with extended 


‘hand. 

“Tam very ginidoare gou, Captain Nickerson. 
Let one of the servantambtend to the horses, please, 
and come in.” 

“Indeed, I had no idea of making such a commo- 
tion,” replied Captain Mathew, laughing, although a 
trifle discomposed, remembering the aceounts he had 
heard of Mr. Kyrle’s haughty exclusiveness, “ but 
it seems my young friend has found another friend.” 

“Her brother, her long lost brother!” interposed 
Miss Wise, in her clear, steady voice. 

“What! Leo found his sister? Then I am as 
thoronghly rejoiced as he can be,” said Mr. Kyrie, 
heartily. 

And here a new commotion ensued, for Andrew, 
in the light open carriage with Miss Hendersvn, 
drove up behind them. 

Whereupon there was.a little joyful shriek from 
the balcony, blending Maude’s and Agnes Ackland’s 
voices. 

“ Rose—Rose Henderson, you dear girl, where did’ 
you come from? Come here this moment.” 

Mr. Kyrle looked up to see Maude’s face lighted up 
in eagerness, while Agnes was reaching over the 
balcony beckoning with unusual vebemence. E 

“If you please, ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to see you dismounting,” be said, with a touch of 
humour. “I can't remember the time visitors lave 
been welcomed here with such enthusiasm, Captain 
Nickerson, pray make us acquainted with your lady 
and friends.” , 

And then came a general introduction, out there 
on the stone steps. Bertha and Leo joined them with 
their joyfil faces hardly yet cleared from agitation. 

The latter lai his sister to his frieud’s side, and 
said in a low but eager voice: € 

“Qh, Bertha, I want you to know him, my bene- 
factor, my friend, who has heen father and mother, 
brother and sister, all in one to me. This is Mr. 
Lermont.” ; % : 

The stately Bertha lifted her glowing eyes to his, 
but her voice would hardly command firmness enough 
to say: ‘ , 

“ Dear sir ; Lean only‘give you my grateful bless- 
ing, And Heaven will surely reward such disiu- 
terested benevolence. But it must be some repay- 
ment to know what fervent joy it is fur ane to Gud 
my brother so govud, 8) cultivated, so, pure, as one 








And he langhed again, long end heartily. 





ground, aud this seemed togive her power to lift her 
head, forit rose haughtily A aacy aud again the blue 


can see at a glance you haye kept him. Ab, I fear! 
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can never make you understand how I trembled lest 
a low and rough experience should change him ivto 
such @ rude, uncouth object as I have seen so fre- 
quently in the streets. Misfortune had made*my 

rents poor, but they were never ignorant, or coarse. 
We have noble blood in our veins, and poverty should 
not make us forget it. Leo,.oh, my Leo, if you 
could know how I have trembled lest I should need 
to blush for you when I found you! We have indeed 
fallen into generous hands. Our dear peredts must 
look down upon usin rejoicing love. But you must 
also know the friend who has stood toward me in the 
game generous attitude as your benefactor. You 
must come and see Miss Wise, This is indeed a 
joyful meeting. Captain Nickerson, | thank you a 
thousand times for bringing me with you ” 

Through all her agitation the girl kept her stately 
dignity of look and gestyre. Leo followed her with 
proud and tender eyes, and so also, in spite of his 
efforts to hide it, did Andrew Oourtney. Bertha 
seemed to hold a spell which drew him against all 
his power of resistance. She was the one woman 
who could have roused him out of his selfishness, 
who could have led him upward, at whose feet he 
could have knelt sincerely for commands, and been 
proud and glad to give obedience, It may be he had 
a dim perception of this, when in company with her 
and with Rose, he was continually drawing compari- 
sons, fretfully complaining that he found the society 
of one so much more vivid, earnest, elevating for 
him than that of the other. He was sighing now 
that this fair young creature, with her state!y aristo- 
cratic looks, should be really a portionless dependant 
upon the bounty of a woman who was herself only 
the possessor of a modest competency. He said that 
it was hard and cruel to him that the way of his 
interest should not be also the way of his heart, but he 
never once seriously considered the possibility of giv- 
ing up his interest, although he took every opportunity 
to ingratiate himself into her favour, to offer those 
delicate, indescribable attentions which win a refined 
and cultivated maiden’s regard. 

He went up to her, and said, in his low harmoni- 
ously modulated voice : 

“Dear Miss Bertha, I wish you could see how 
deeply I rejoice with you at this happy meetizng.” 

Bertha smiled genially upon him. Was Andrew 
right in his belief that he had only to woo and win 
that proud and maidenly heart? 

“Indeed, Mr. Courtney, I do not question your 
sincerity,” she answered, earnestly. 

And then, linking her arm in Leo's, followed the 
others, who, under Mr. Kyrle’s lead, were moving on 
into the house. 

Andrew could not afford just then to linger with 
them, much as he may have desired it. There was 
Captain Mathew to look after, and this Laurence 
Lermont. There must be no léle-d-tétes, no falling 
off of the general conversation to allow opportunity 
for any little explanations. This was the duty with 
which he charged himself. 

Aunt Elise, who had remained upon the balcony, 
and now stepped into the drawing-room as the com- 
pany entered, received her presentation to the new- 
comers, When she a iss Wise were introduced 
there came a quick ché™ige to either face, a sudden, 
subtle flash of expression, which, thou:h it faded 
instantly, could not be lost upon such sharp eyes as 
Andrew’s or Miss Ackland’s. They passed the usual 
formal courtesies, and then Miss Wise turned to lay 
her hand kindly upon Leo's shoulder, It was a 
little unsteady, and her lips drew down into a stern 
line which seldom enough disturbed their smiling 
frankness, but otherwise she prescrved her accus- 
tomed easy nonchalance. 

Elise Liddell, on the contrary, turned so pale that 
Mr. Kyrle involuntarily stepped to her side, She 
took up a light portfolio from the table, to shade her 
face, forced a re-assuring smile, and sat down be- 
tween Rose and Maude. He waited a moment, and 
then went back to his guests, giving however occa- 
sionally a keen, searching glance towards Miss 

ise, 


“This is, indeed, quite a providential meeting ! 
Who had any idea it would result so wonderfully ?” 
observed Mrs. Nickerson, all unconscious of the 
breadth of truth in her assertion. 

“Tt is — that,” replied Mr. Kyrle; “shall 
we retire to the library to look over the plans of our 
friend Lermont, captain?” 

“Is that necessary, my dear sir?” interposed An- 
drew, in his suave voice, with one of his most gra- 
cious smiles. ‘I assure you our party are all ex- 
ceedingly interested in the project. Why not have 
the plans here? I am sure the ladies can understand 
them, and I am eager enough to see them.” 

Which apparently. itated tion pro- 
cured the desired result, the plans were brought, and 
the gentlemen gathered around them. Audrew ho- 
vered between them and the Jadies, his interest in 
the maps occurring spagmodically, according as Cap- 





tain Mathew and the young surveyor approached 
each other in anything like confident'al conversation. 
The old sea-captain, it must be confessed, took every 
opportunity fora furtive glance of enquiry into the 
frank, sunny face of the young gentleman, and was 
at once surprised and pleased, despite his indigna- 
tion. It was not like the countenance of the man he 
both despised and hated. There was nota trace of 
his lineaments or expression, but instead something 
that uncousciously drew upon his sympathy and ap- 
pealed for his good will. sides, there was a frank 
unconsciousness in the manner of Laurence that ill 
agreed with his ideas of a man who cherishes a 
morbid resentment, and allows himself to be guilty 
of the deliberate rudeness of ignoring such an at- 
tempt at kindly reconciliation as the worthy old cap- 
tain had made. 

“I will put the question to him square and fair, if 
Ihave achance. I will ask him why he did not an- 
swer my letter,” resolved Captain Mathew. 

If he had achance! That was just what Andrew 


determined he should not have, and all unconsciously 


Mr. Kyrie played into the hands of the wily plotter 
by keeping or bringing back all desultory talk to the 
railroad question. 

The ladies meanwhile, especially the younger ones, 
were chattering gaily, like so many magpies. Maude 
and Rose, with arms interlaced, stood in the bay 
window recalling with vivid mivuteness all the 
pleasing little episodes of schovl-days, Agnes, 
while talking with Miss Wise and Bertha, occasion- 
ally threw over to them some sharp, pungent witti- 
cism, to start them upon a new theme, and kept her 
bright, wide-open eyes alert to notice any side move- 
ment; when presently Aunt Elise rose up, and, with 
some murmured remark about showing to her some 
new plant, beckoned for Mirs Wise to follow her 
from the room., Miss Ackland in a fever of burning 
curiosity conjured her brain to devise an excuse for 
following them, and startiug up declared she must 
go to her secretaire and hunt up a drawing she had 
found there the other day, a comical relic of their 
school attempts at caricature, which would, she was 
sure, delight Miss Henderson hugely. 

She did not go to her chamber at once, but stole 
with cautious steps out from the rear door, across the 
balcony, there to the veranda, which opeved on the 
western side of the house from the library. The 
windows there she knew were almost always half- 
way down. She had not reached her destination, 
however, when she shrank back at hearing a light 
footstep. The moment she recognised the intrader, 
she held up a warning finger, while her eyé flashed 
angrily at the audacity which brought him there. It 
was no other than the light-haired stranger of the 
wood. 

“‘ How dare you 2?” said she, in a suppressed voice, 
not doubting but that some wish of communicating 
with her had brought him there. 

In no whit discomposed, he answered, while he 
grasped her hand: 

“Nonsense! I dare whatI please. Tell me, are 
they in the library? Tell me why these people have 
come ?” 

**Miss Liddell and Miss Wise are in the library, I 
believe,” she replied, in the sume cautious voice. 

“Miss Wise!” be repeated, impatiently. “Do you 
mean that lady with the black eyes aud the fair com- 
plexion ?” 

“Yes, of course. Do you know her?” 

He knit his brows, and then drew her towards 
the veranda. 

“Come, let us see what mischief brought those 
two together.” 

However uneasy lest some one should come and 
discover her with such a questionable companion, 
Agnes could not resist the opportunity to gratify her 
curiosity. She slipped noiselessly into the veranda, 
and sat down behind the opportune screen of inter- 
lacing creepers! Tle stranger followed suit, and both 
turned attentive ears toward the window, whose oniy 
shade was the open venetian blind. 

“No, it was not the plant I cared for,” came dis- 
tinctly to them in the low but clear voice of Aunt 
Elise. “After I recognised you, I could not ‘be 
willing to let you gu away withouta private word. I 
am so thankful, so very thankful, to know that the 
wretched experience of that miserable time did not 
erush nor kill you. I confess when I have turned a 
pitying thought toward you, I have always felt that 
‘you received your death-blow then, and as not a 
single word of intelligence concerning your fate ever 
came to me, I unconsciously assumed that you were 
dead. I am very thankful to see that you baverisen 
up against it, that you have conquered, that you are 
strong, and self-poised, and happy again.” 

“Thank you!” returned Miss Wise. And there 
was no need for the guilty eavesdroppers to strain 
their hearing now, for her strong, rich voice fell 
clearly and distinetly as the notes of a bell. “And 
T hope I may say the same for you. But you are 





right. I have conquered it all. This meeting with 
— gives me my first exultant consciousness of it. 

could not help being in a measure agitated, because 
it brought back to me the remembrance of all that 
humiliation and agony. But it was only a surface 
excitement, my heart id not give a single throb out 
of its even calm. Oh, I thank Heaven for it! The 
thought of him brings ouly scorn and contempt. 
Nay, if it were possible, 1 could look upon him now, 
this moment, without a single feeling of interest more 
than for that bronze figure yonder, Yes, I have 
conquered, and I am happy in my own life of health- 
ful indepenlence. The Lord make me grateful for 
his mercy !” 

There was strong emotion in the grateful tone. 
Then for a moment there was silence. It was Miss 
Wise’s voice again which broke it. 

“Bat you, dear lady? I saw the pallorof your 
face, the tremor of your hands. Though you were 
spared the shame that came to me, it seems you 
could not escape the misery, and I fear it has pur- 
sued you.” 

“ Yes, it has pursued me; my cross has borne 
heavily, and it wears more deeply day by day,” 
sighed the plaintive tunes, in answer. 

“Tam sorry—I wishI could speak a word of com- 
fort,” spoke Miss Wise, earnestly, “I have thouglit 
of you so much, so frequently, when 1 have trusted 
myself tolook back on that black page of my history. 
I have even pictured our meeting again, and what 
I should say to thank you for the tender and piti- 
ful kindness with which you spoke to me when I 
was reeling helplessly beneath that terrible blow. 
But I did not dream the meeting would be this side 
the dark river. Least of all did I suspect you were 
living here so near to me. Idid not hear your 
name, you remember; and I did not pause to 
learn anything about you. I rushed away, in frantic 
haste, like any other desperately wounded creature, 
and I tore myself away from everything that 
could remind me of my wrecked life, my blasted 
hopes. Earnest, unresting work was my salvation. 
Heaven smiled compassionately upon me. I have 
corquered. Ihave prospered. [even dare to say 
that | am a better, stronger, worthier human being, 
whether er nol am atruer woman, than I should 
have been had no suc! blight fallen upon me.” 

Agnes Acklaud saw her companion’s hand take 
a desperate, angry hold upon the railing. Glancing 
around to his face, she beheld those black eyes flash- 
ing in a singular blending of anger and gloom. 

* And you have no fear—I am sure there can be 
no wish—of meeting him?” asked Auut Elise, half 
enviously. 

“No more than if the bronze figure yonder con- 
fronted me, unless he should dare to speak; then I 
could sweep him out of my path with the same loath- 
ing scorn that any other deadly reptile might 
awsken.” 

“Thank Heaven, he has no power over you!” mur- 
mured Aunt Elise. “I was afraid; I thought——” 

* Death snapped the link,” and this time the speaker’s 
voice was thick and low. “The Lord’s ways are 
merciful, It seemed bitter hard then to lose it. I 
try tobelieve now that it was best.” 

“ Then it will be needless for me to warn you that 
he is still living, and haunting this vicinity. I say 
again Iam thankful ho has no power over you. I 
hope I shall see more of you. It will be inexpressible 
comfort to lean upon your strength, I, who am so 
weak and weary with my constant wrestling. Per- 
haps we had better return now. Our absence may 
be remarked.” 

There was some reply, which was lost in the rustle 
of silken.garments, and a movement inside. 

Agnes sprang up lightly, slipped out of the de- 
taining hands, and hurried into the house. She was 
at the drawing-room door, the pencil sketch in her 
hand, when the two ladies, lingering over the last 
words, joined the company. 

“LI thought it would never come to light, but I 
found it at last. Look, Rose, there is the old domiuie 
and that dressing-gown—you can’t have forgotten it,” 
she cried merrily. 

“You can’t imagine what delightful project has 
been proposed during your absence, Aunt Blise and 
Agnes,” said Maude. ‘“ These good people could not 
be persuaded to remain with us for dinner, and we 
have determined to follow Mahomet's example, and 


go to the mountain that won’t come to us. Theyare 


to pic-nie in that lovely grove on the main road, and 
papa has consented that we shall ride back with them, 
and take part in it.” 

Agues was more than delighted. 

“Now I shall have a little longer time to read 
these riddles that are coming from all quarters,” 
thought she. 

“Will you give orders that some of the servants 
make the addition to the lunch necessitated by such 
an influx of unexpected guests, Elise?” said Mr, 
Kyrle. 
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Aunt Elise proceeded promptly to the house- 
keeper's room with the necessary commands. ‘I'he 
sharp ears still hiding behind the leafy screen of the 
seldom-used rear veranda heard the new programme 
also. 

The evil black eyes sparkled triumphantly. 

“There shall be another guest beside,” he mut- 
tered. “Ch! oh! so I can move my lady no further 
than a bronze statue? We shall see. This bit of 
yellow paper may tell another story.” 

He took from a faded morocco pocket-book a time- 
worn letter, looked at it a moment exultautly, and 
repeated : 

“We will see—we will see! The bronze statue 
cannot speak, but I may. Where could I find a better 
opportunity than at this pic-nic?” 

He stepped forth cautiously while thus soliloquis- 
ing, crept along beneath the shade of the balcony, 
and nearly gained the garden, when he almost fell 
against Laurence Lermont, who was coming from the 
French window of the breakfast-parlour to order the 
horses for their party. 

He recovered his balance, muttering an angry oath. 
Laurence drew himself up haughtily, and cast a 
sharp glance into the face before him. A deep crim- 
son rushed into his own, and when it faded he was 
pale with some strong and sharp emotion. 

“You—here!” exclaimed he. 

The other had drawn a long breath of reliof. 

“So it is only you, after all. Well, yes, I am 
here. You do not greet me very cordially, young 
man.” 

It hardly seemed possible that cold, stern face 
could be the frank, sunny, genial countenance that 
Leo loved so devotedly, that Mr. Kyrle admired so 
heartily. 

“] suppose not,” replied Laurence, bitterly. ‘I 
am no hypocrite, sir. Do you wish to see me? You 
will not obtain any money if you seek it in this un- 
warrantable manner. Why did you not write? I 
have not heard from you for two years at the least.” 

“You hoped to hear no more,” returned the other, 
tauntingly. “I regret exceedingly that I disap- 
pointed you by living. Just now I don’t happen to 
be in need of funds. I shall call on you before long, 
I daresay. And it is business of my own brought 
me here. I might return the compliment, and ask 
what queer freak of fate brought you into this vici- 
nity, but I haven’t time. Aw revoir, young gentle- 
man !” 

And before Laurence could question farther ho 
darted away. 

The young man proceeded upon his errand, but 
his face was grave, aud his thoughts disquieted by an 
uneasy foreboding. 

“Woe is me, that IT must say it!” he muttered, 
“but to see him is to be sure that mischief and trou- 
ble are at hand.” 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


MortTar.—The disadvantages arising from those 
kinds of mortar at present in use are chiefly owing 
to inferior sand being used, and the great difficulty 
of obtaining sand at a moderate price. A material 
has been invented which does away with these diffi- 
culties, for when used it requires only to be mixed 
with water. In order to make one tun of this mor- 
tar, the following substances should be ground by 
machinery : 288 lbs. of lime (either caustic or the 
hydrate), 1728 lbs. of slag, and 224 Ibs. of calcined 
coal-shale clay. These materials having been 
ground to the degree of fineness required, are 
mixed, and are ready for use. From the nature of 
the substances used, there would be, doubtless, a 
more rapid chemical action than that which takes 
place in ordinary mortar. For plastering purposes 
the compost seems to be eminently suitable. 

THE Growth or Tree Trunxs.—A French 
naturalist has been measuring the tree-trunks in a 
forest, and found them all broader in the east-west 
than in the north-south direction ; the cause of the 
unsymmetry, being ascribed, not very obviously, to 
‘the rotation of the earth. Well, another French 
arborist has been similarly gaging the trees in the 
neighbourhood of Toulouse, and he finds that the 
greatest swelling of their trunks is towards the 
east-south-east point of the compass. The explana- 
tion offered by this second investigator is more 
sag age than that of his predecessor. He re- 

ers the deformation to the early morning sun, 
which warms the easterly parts of the tree more 
suddenly than the rest, stimulates the’flow of the 
sap, which grows sluggish during the cool of the 
night, and draws up the nourishing moisture from 
the soil in greater abundance on the excited side 
than on those portions of the trunk where the 
warming is more gradual and its effects less active. 
Naturally, increased vitality on one side, be it 
animal or plant, results in developments, or larger 





growth on that side. There are traditions of some 
plants turning their flowers to the sun; the truth 
may be that the sun only promotes the growth of 
those blossoms upon which it sheds its direct 
warmth. As Dulong said, every degree of the 
thermometer entails a law of nature. 


POWER AND PRESSURE OF THE STEAM- 
ENGINE. 


As regards the mechanism of the working steam- 
engine, we are on the eve of great changes. During 
the past few years new ideas have sprung up in re- 
gard to the pressure at which steam can be safely 
worked, and the speed at which a piston may be 
driven. The old notion of 220 feet per minute is 
now being abandoned, and enginesare already work- 
ing at a velocity of 800 feet. By this means the power 
of a given size of engine-mechanism is increased 
nearly fourfold, that is to say, a given pressure on 
the piston travelling nearly four times as fast as it 
used to do, like the telodynamic cord, will transmit 
mechanical work in proportion, of course requiring 
an increased volume of steam. But such increased 
velocity demands sounder and more refined work- 
manship, larger bearing surfaces, and every moving 
part as light as possible; and the mechanical world 
has to be ually educated to a higher level, in 
order to make good the position already achieved. 

Another modern feature is the various attempts 
that are being made to economise steam when it 
reaches the engine. In past times, as a general rule, 
this most important point has not received suffi- 
ciently close attention; too much steam is lost in 
the passages ; valves do not open and shut with the 
absolute precision which is necessary to produce the 
greatest effect ; due advantage has not been taken 
of the expansive property of steam after it has 
entered the cylinder. The office of the governor 
has been confined to cutting off the supply when 
the engine went too fast, or to admit more steam 
when it went too slow. 

All this is being altered in the foremost class of 
engines ; the steam passages are being shortened ; 
several arrangements of value are being introduced 
renee | the steam is admitted at the precise mo- 
ment, then closed again as promptly, and the time 
of closing, together with the degree of expansion 
to be given to the steam as depending on the work 
to be done for the moment, are determined by the 
— at every stroke of the “ere The escape 
of the steam after doing its work is also being put 
upon a better footing; it is now arranged so that, 
at the precise moment of time, the way of exit is 
full open, and remains full open during the whole 
stroke, and then instantly closes. 

Another fertile source for future economy lies in 
the direction of increased steam-pressure, and along 
with that an increased expansion in the cylinder of 
the engine. During the past hundred years it has 
gradually risen from a pressure about equal to the 
atmosphere or a little over, to that of 150lbs. on 
the square inch, and no barrier has yet presented 
itself which wonld indicate a limit beyond the 
strength and goodness of the materials and the size 
of the apparatus; and so far as can be seen at 
present, 500lbs. per inch does not seem beyond the 
bounds of possibility. This, however, is a matter 
** which time will develope and bring to maturity, 
like the acorn in reference to the oak.” Our pre- 
sent duty is to creep warily in dealing with such 
enormous pressures, when bottled up in boilers as 
at present constructed. 


An INVENTION Wantep.—An instrument is 
very much needed to test the purity of the atmo- 
sphere, and the person who will invent and intro- 
duce such an article, which shall be simple and 
cheap, will not-only enrich himself, but confer a 
great boon upon poorly-ventilated humanity. We 
have the thermometer to tell us the temperature of 
the air, and we have the barometer to tell us the 
moisture of the air, but we have no means of cheaply 
and easily measuring the purity of the air. Such an 
apparatus is needed in every church, lecture-room, 
and place of public gathering, and in every room 
occupied by human beings, either in public or in 
private. If people could see the amount of poison 
they were taking into their systems at every breath, 
they would be more careful to secure pure air to 
breathe. Such an invention is greatly needed, and 
the want will soon be supplied. Who will be the one 
to confer this blessing on the race ? 

PoLIsHING GRANITE.—Granite, after having been 
worked into form with heavy dumpy picks, and 
then with the hammer and chisel or diamond-point, 
is first ground to a moderately smooth surface with 
a heavy iron plate fed with sharp sand or coarse 
emery and water, and put into reciprocal motion, 
or in turned works the granite is put in quick circu- 
lar revolution inst the rubber. Secondly, the 
work is smoothed with another iron plate and coarse 
flour emery. Thirdly, it is further advanced by 
wooden rubbers with fine flour emery, the rubbers 
py Re mgs the end way of the wood. Fourthly 
and lastly, crocus is used on thick felt laid on wood 
or metal, Qn account of the softness of the mica, 





compared with the quartz and felspar, which to. 
Speco constitute the ite, the rabbers must 
persevered in until near the conclusion, to ke 
the work flat, otherwise the mica is too quickly worn 
away, and leaves minute hollows. Sometimes lumps 
of granite are used as rubbers instead of the iron 
plates. Granite, when worked by the lapidary, js 
slit and a ground in the common mode 
adopted both with carnelian and alabaster, namely 
the slicer with diamond powder and the roughing 
or | mill with coarse emery ; afterwards it js 
found best to smooth it on a mahogany wheel with 
flour emery, and to polish it on the lead wheel with 
rottenstone ; but it requires great care to prevent 
the soft mica from being unduly worn away. 


In the town of Petworth, in Sussex, there lately 
died an old man, whose wife, long since dead, had 
held a post of trust in the household of the late Earl 
of Egremont. During her long years of service her 
fidelity had been from time to time rewarded with 
presents, such as ornaments, furniture, &c. These, 
of course, were important items of the old couple's 
possessions. It was known that some of those 
articles were of real value, and it so happened, when 
the old man died, his property, following the example 
of many greater people, was brought to the hammer, 
Among other things*was a small oil sketch repre- 
senting a féte champétre, or some similar subject, 
perhaps a copy from Watteau, but about the merits 
of which none of the village cognoscenti were com- 
petent to form an opinion. ‘While the sale was pro- 
ceeding, matters were considerably enlivened by the 
arrival of nine stranger gentlemen from London, who 
burst in among the astonished rustics as if they had 
fallen from the clouds, The mystic nine took no 
share in the proceedings until the little canvas was 
exposed for sale, when they immediately commenced 
an animated competition, in which a certain amount 
of unity of plan was plainly discernible. At last 
one of them secured the prize for 32/., none of the 
other competitors appearing at all amazed at the 
failure of their bids or the shortness of their purses. 
The successful competitor having secured the prize, 
marched off, accompanied by his friends, to the vil- 
lage inn, where an excellent dinner, in mine host's 
best style, awaited them. This disposed of, the 
little canvas was once more put up to private auc- 
tion, real business was done, aud the genuine sketch 
by Watteau, as it proved to be, was knocked down 
to one of the party, after a keen competition, for no 
less a sum than 1421., probably more than the whole 
value of the cottage furniture of which it had formed 
for years so despised a part. It is only- curious that 
no offer should have been made during the lifetime of 
its owners, who would probably have been satisfied 
with a sum considerably less than that to which it 
was raised by professional competition. 

A Mystery.—One of the Paris journals announces 
the death, at Versailles, of a Russian lady who ap- 
peared in the drawing-rooms of Paris in 1848 and 
1849, and was nicknamed the “ Dame A la Clef.” She 
died, aged forty-five, in the most complete solitude. 
It is said that her husband, who was much older than 
she, came to see her for a week or two every six 
months, and went away again no one knew whither. 
All was mysterious about this lady of the Key. Last 
month the husband did not return as usual, buta 
letter came announcing his death. The widow sur- 
vived him a few days only, and it is supposed she al- 
lowed herself to die of hunger. Whether true or not, 
this was the story that was whispered about her 
when she appeared in Paris, young and beautiful, 
more than twenty years ago. It is said that her 
husband surprised her in a little country house 
which he possessed near Moscow, at the moment she 
was hastily shutting somebody up in a wardrobe. A 
servant had betrayed her. The Muscovite Othello 
turned the key twice in the wardrobe, took it out, 
then told his wife to follow him. A travelling 
britzska stood a few paces from the villa. When 
the husband had placed her in the carriage, snd 
given an order in a low voice to the coachmat, 
“ Keep this key,” he said to his wife; “I have for- 
gotten something and will return,” and then weut 
back to the house. He returned’ according to his 
promise, but as the carriage descended the hill the 
poor woman saw the flames issuing from the windows 
of the country house and taking full possession of it 
She fainted away, and on regaining her senses pet 
ceived thata gold chain was rivetted round her neck 
to which the little key of the wardrobe was attached. 
She wished to kill herself, but her husband threateved 
her thatif she committed suicide he would reveal het 
misconduct and cover her and her family with dis- 
honour. She was, therefore, condemned to live, and 
her strange necklace excited much curiosity in Paris 
At last her tyrant allowed her to retire into » quiet 
retreat on the express stipulation that she would no 
attempt to destroy herself during his lifetime. His 
death released her from this condition. 
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FAITHFUL MARGARET. 
a a 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Against the head which innocence secures, 

Invidious malice aims her darts in vain ; 

Turned backward by the powerful breath of heaven. 

. Johnson. 

One by one Margaret’s faculties deserted her; her 
power of speech first of all, then her power of mo- 
tion, her power of resistance, even her capacity of 
fear. All save the sense of sight left poor Margaret, 
and she watched with distended eyeballs and a dull, 
ghastly feeling of interest the movements of the man 
who was to murder her. 

What had he done to her that had thrown her into 
‘this helpless lethargy ? 

A faint, sweet odour pervaded the carriage. 

It was the insidious chloroform stealing her con- 
sciousness from her, and deadening every nerve. 
She saw him take a tiny phial from his pocket, fit a 
perforated top upon it, and direct a spirt of deadly 
perfume, fine as a hair, into her face. 

She tried to move but could not. The breath was 
cut off from her nostrils by that fatal jet ; she could 
only gaze. with a sad, anguished look into those 
flaming eyes opposite her. 

Something in the harrowing intensity of that 
silent look troubled the man. 

He missed his aim, and the death-giving essence 
streamed harmlessly upon the bosom of her dress. 

Again and again he adjusted the cunning little 
tube so as to force her to breathe its fatal contents ; 
but his hand trembled, his face waxed white—he 
quailed before the ghostly appeal of those fixed orbs. 

Minutes passed. 

Why did not the man finish his victim ? 

Was ever yet a woman more completely in a mur~ 
‘derer’s power? 

Her attendant drugged into a senseless clod be- 
side her, her faculties all benumbed, no eye to watch 
the tragedy, no hand to seize the villain—why did 
‘he not act out his instructions? 

She held him by that mesmeric gaze, where the 
soul stood plainly forth pleading for mercy. She was 
80 young, so gentle, so sorrowful! 

Ah! he cowered at length from his fell purpose ; 
he dallied with his chance, and that chance slipped by. 

The train glided into a station shed; the lights 
Slowed in at the window paling the flickering oil-lamp 
hanging from the roof. Strangers rushed pell-mell 
across the platform ; and at last the door of this car- 
rlage was opened and a young man looked in. 

Margaret vehemently sought to cry out to him, to 





[A RUFFIAN’S DEFEAT. ] 


stretch out her hands, to moan even, but in vain!| 
She seemed petrified. 

The young man’s eyes passed aimlessly over the 
white-faced woman in black and her sleeping escort, 
and fastened doubtfully upon the disconcerted 
ruffian. 

“Ts Richard Grainger in this carriage ?” shouted he. 

“Tam the chap you want,” returned the man in 
the fur coat. 

The other handed him a telegram and vanished 
instantly, and the carriage moved on. 

She saw him hold up a slip of paper to the dim 
flame and read its contents, and the sickly pallor 
crept out of his cheeks and the coarse red came 
back. He looked hard in her face with a sinister 
light on his visage, and smiled at her with a certain 
kind of grim admiration. 

He broke out into a volley of fearful maledictions 
upon. her, himself, and the “ beast” who had given 
him the job—tearing up the telegram into small pieces 
and tossing them insolently into Margaret’s lap. 

It was evident that he considered her blind and 
deaf, as well as paralyzed, else he never would have 
exposed his principal as he did in these violent im- 
precations. 

So the train glided on upon its midnight journey, 
and the man turned his back upon his intended vic- 
tim. But she was adoring God in her heart of hearts 
for her dear life’s preservation. 

Her cold stoicism melted, the bitter fortitude with 
which she had looked for death fled. How could she 
have cast that reproachful thought at Heaven and be- 
lieved herself forsaken ? 

Her heart swelled with gratitude and remorse, now 
that she saw her mistake; and although she could 
not move an eyelash, her emotion surged higher and 
higher, until it burst through the barriers of the spell 
which bound her, and great tears gushed from her 
eyes. 

At the first station they came to the man rose to 
leave the carriage. He glanced sharply at Margaret’s 
tearful face and jerked ddwn the window that she 
might have some air, then, with an oath, stumbled 
over Parcell’s feet and got out. 

Then the long night crept by, and gradually the 
Jady and her servant recovered, and spoke to each 
other. ° 

“Purcell, do you know me?” 

She was chafing the old man’s temples, and apply- 
ing her smelling-salts to his nose. 

“Eh? ha? My conscience! is that you, miss?” 
mumbled the steward, with a thick tongue and a 
vacant look at her. 





“ Are you better 2” 


“ Humph—not much. Tush! What’sin my mouth? 
Fever ?” 

“No, no, Purcell. You’ve been asleep—that’s all.” 

“T’vo been dead, 1 think. Dead for years and 
years. I think I was in another world. Dear, bless 
me! My legs are heavy as lead. I say, Miss Mar- 
garet, what took me—a fit ?” whispered the steward, 
in a fright. 

“No. You were put to sleep with chloroform by 
that man who sat opposite. He stupefied you with 
poisoned snuff, and then used chloroform. You 
need not feel alarm, though—you have recovered.” 

“ Faith, miss—you look but poorly yourself,” said 
Purcell, struck by her extreme pallor. “ Was—was 
he a thief, miss—and did he rob us ?” 

“He was a murderer, Purcell, and intended to kill 
me,” said Margaret, with tears in her eyes. “ But 
God would not permit him to succeed.” 

She related the circumstances to tle old man, who 
rose from terror into fury when ho realised how 
completely he had been taken in through his favourite 
refreshment, snuff, and laid out senseless beside his 
helpless young mistress. 

She soothed his wounded feclings, and directed 
him to uso caution during the rest of his fateful 
journey. 

At daybreak they came to Cirencester, and rested 
thero for some hours, and at nine o’clock took coach 
for Llandaff. 

They had not travelled a dozen miles, when a 
horseman galloped past the great lumbering coach, 
flashing a keen glance in at Margaret Walsing- 
ham, and then disappeared upon the winding road 
ahead. 

She gasped, and grew white. 

He wore a horseman's cloak and a slouching hat. 
But she was not deceived in the brutal gleam of 
those steel-blue eyes. He was the ruffian who was 
hired to kill her. 

Almost fainting, she communicated her fears to 
her servant, who grew very purple, and swore to be 
even with the varlet before long, and stopped the 
coach to tell the driver that the chap who had just 
passed was a villain, who ought to be arrested for 
attempted murder in a railway carriage; and the 
driver grew hot and excited, and leagued with three 
gentlemen on the outside to knock the fellow down 
and secure him the first minute they set eyes on 
him. 

So Margaret and her attendant continued their 
journey with some sense of security; and, having 
the inside of the coach to themselves, could en- 
courage each other to meet future dangers, when 
anything cheerful occurred to them to say. 
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Butall through that forenoon they travelled safely, 
unmolested by even a glimpse of Mortlake’s accom- 
plice; and at noon they rattled into Llandaff, and 
stepped before Caerlyon’s hotel. 

A groom was leading a smoking black horse round 
¢o the stables. Margaret whispered to Purcell, and 
pointed the animal out to him. 

“ His horse,” she said. ‘Now, Purcell, see that 


you have him arrested, Fly! There’s no time to 
be lost. You must get a constable with you, I sup- 
pose,” 


Purcell disappeared in the bar to make inquiries, 
and Margaret at once took refuge in her room, and 
sent for the proprietor himself. 

The Welsh landlord bustled in, full of politeness 
and good humour. 

“Has Dr. Gay, from Regis, Surrey, been here, yes- 
terday or to-day?” demanded the lady. 

“No, matam, he has not.” 

“Ts there no letter lying here for Miss’ Walsing- 
ham, of Regis, Surrey ?” 

“No, inteet, matam—nothing of te sort.” 

She turned suddenly, with a groan, from him, and 
her dark face grew darker. 

“Tricked !—drawn into a trap! I, might have 
known it—oh, I might have kuown it!” she mur- 
mured, bitterly. 

‘“‘ Anyting I can do for you, my dear lady ?” asked 
Mr. Caerlyon, attentively. 

“ Yes, you can send a servant to keep watch at my 
door until my man returns, And there is a person 
whom I want arrested upon the charge of attempted 
murder, the man whose horse your ostler wasattend- 
ing to when the coach arrived. Where is he?” 

“My Got! a murterer!” screamedithe landlord. 
“You ton’t say that, matam? Oh, the peast! He 
must pe caught, of course. Put he took fery coot 
care not to come tome, tear lady. He weut some- 
where into the town, and.sentihismak here to pait. 
I'll keep a coot look-out for him, I promise you, the 
sneaking scountrel!” 

Muttering vituperations, he backed out of the 
rovm, and sent a woman to attend the lady, and a 
great shambling pot-boy to guard her door. 

“ Now, what am I tothink ?” mused Margaret, who 
had thrown herself upon a sofa, and was feverishly 
watching the Welshwoman setting the table for her 
dinner. ‘ How am’ I'to follow out the intricacies of 
that wretch’s plot? It is clear that he has amply 
provided against my escaping from him. ‘True 
enough, he is too clever to leave any door open for 
his victim. I fondly thought that I had taken him 
by surprise when I escaped the castle and threw 
myself on Emersham’s protection ; but he meets me 
on the flight, and turns my purpose into another 
channel. 1 leave him foiled at the castle; I fly to 
the executors; he has foreseen the move, and meets 
me with the news of their disappearance. I turn to 
Mr. Emersham for help. He has foreseen that also, 
and meets me with u forged letter, which turns my 
wishes all toward taking this journey. Fora moment 
he is taken aback when he receives my letter, show- 
ing him the precautions I have taken to expose him, 
and allows me to go on the journey which he has 
already provided for, only because he has not time to 
prevent me. But he telegraphs to his accomplice 
that I must not be murdered yet, and his accomplice 
spares me. Instead of finishing his work, he goes 
out at the next station, and probably telegraphs 
something to his principal, and waits for a new 
order. ‘That he received it, is evident frem his con- 
tinuing his pursuit, and haunting my steps as he has 
done. Now, why was I not murdered, according to 
their agreement? lor what was I reserved? And 
what was that fresh command which the accomplice 
received per telegraph from Mortlake? 

Mr. Caerlyon tapped at her door, and called out 
that there was a letter for her, and the waiting 
woman bronght it to Margaret, who received it 
eagerly, hoping that it was from Dr. Gay, after all, 

But she perceived in a moment that it was not, 
and saw, with disgust, the large, sprawling characters 
on the back of the note, and the dirty wafer which 
closed it in lieu of an envelope. 

With shrinking fingers she opened it, and read 
these words: 

““Ma'amM—You knows doosed well who’s a-talkin’ 
to yer by this here. If you be’s the woman L-takes 
yer for, yer won't be sulky, and throw away yer only 
chance, for mean spite. Come now, jest give me 
yer note of hand that yer'll return that ‘ere stole 
pocket-book to its owner whenever you sees Regis 
agin, and yer'll see no more of yer admirin’ friend; 
but act ugly, and—ware-hawk! yer'll be awhile on 
the road back—that’s all. 

‘Yours to command, 
* Pocker Prsto..” 

“ No, you wretch,” said Margaret, “ I shall not give 
up the pocket-book which condemns Mortlake. I 
simply defy your threats, and shall be well guarded in 
future. My doubts are answered. I know what 





Mortlake’s new order was; there it is,” she cried, 

tossing the villanous-looking scrawl upon the table, 

“and I defy it! He offers.me my life in exchange 

for my proofs, and I seorn his<affer:» I would rather 

bring such a fiend to justice ‘than live a happy life, 

kno that I had suffered him to elude his just 
ment.” 

She called Mr. Caerlyon in. 

“ Who brought that letter?” asked she. 

“A ferry rakket poy, matam,” returned he. 

“Ts he-waiting for an answer?” ; 

“Yes, inteet, matam, ant playing with a crown 
piece, he says the geutleman kave him to holt his 
tongue.” 

“Tell him that there is no answer, and send fora 
constable to follow the boy:and to seize the man who 
sent him.” ‘ 

““Dll.seeto that, my laty,” cried the landlord, with 
spirit, and disappeared with great alacrity. 

In half .an ‘hour Mr. Caerlyon and Mr. Pureell 
came to announce to her that both their pursuits had 
been fruitless; the villain had disappeared as eom- 
pletely asthe mirage which is lifted in air, and’Par- 
cell’s warrant and police assistance came too late. 

The fire ‘from the indomitable woman's 
eyes, and she raisedher head resolutely. 

“* We shall prepare for him, then,” said she, with 
calm courage, “Sand meet him suitably when he in- 
trudes upon us. In am hour we shall starton our 
journey back to Regis, Purcell,so you must goand 
refresli yourself, \Mr.Qaerlyon, you shall domme’the 
favour of calling mpon*the Chief of the Police and 
handigg him a nete from me.” 
obey :her command, and 
Gaerlyon cheerfully promised ‘to do anything for 
such a brave lady, and waited for her to write her 
letter. 

It was a letter of instmastions; she wished the 
Chief of Police towend tano.of Lis detec- 
tives on the road\to’ Cirencester .a ‘half’ before 
she and her servaptustarted, thatithey might there- 
after travel in company without rousing dhe sus- 
picion of Grainger’by leaving Llandaff together. She 
explained the case, and suggested thermeed of the 
detectives disguising themselves that. they might 
protect her throughout the journey, without frighten- 
ing away the ruffian, who would doubtless attempt 
her life once more. before she reached Regis. As 
soon as she had finished, Caerlyon carried off the 
letter with all. due secresy. 

In an hour the return coach from Cirencester dashed 
up to the hotel, and Margaret and her eseort took 
their places inside, alone. There were some men, as 
before, on the top, but Grainger disereetly kept out of 
sight, and since his black horse still munched his 
vats in Caerlyon’s stable, everybody thought that 
the travellers were leaving their enemy behind 
them. 

At the first inn two farmers stopped the coach, and 
climbed in beside Margaret; a respectful bow to her 
and Purcell revealed them as her protectors, the 
detectives. 

The liveliest imagination could never have dis- 
covered in these heavy-faced, slow spoken, and com- 
fortably mufiled farmers two lynx-eyed emissaries of 
the law, on the track of a felon; their disguise was 
admirable. 

When more passengers crowded in, the two far- 
mers grunted out agricultural jokes te each other, or 
read the county paper, or appraised the intrivsic 
value of each snow-capped barn, and white-ridged 
field, and huge wheat-stack they passéd with a zest 
and eagerness positively infectious, until every man 
inside was drawn into the argument, and a few 
shrewd. questions had been asked and innocently 
answered, which disclosed the fact thata man ina 
fur coat had galloped up the road three-quarters of 
an hour ago upon a gray horse. 

“Thought Calder’s horse was missing when I 
went to his stables,” muttered oue detective to the 
other; “he has got off before we left the town. All 
right, we'll catch him up.” 

But they did not catch him,up that night; and 
although the two officers slept.in a room across the 
passage from Miss Walsingham's, in the hotel at 
Cirencester, they saw no one attempt either to com- 
municate with her or to molest her. 

So it remained all during the next day’s cold and 
weary journey, the masked detectives carefully kept 
close by the threatened young lady, and furtively 
watched each passenger who entered or left the 
carriage ; but the ruffian was not to be traced, his 
menace to Margaret was but an empty vannt; 
her precautions seemed to have effectually. routed 
him. 

At seven o'clock that Thursday evening, the train 
glided into the Regis station, the red lights glimmered 
on the platform, the crowd jostled, surged, and re- 
ceded; and when the.way.seemed clear, one of the 
detectives got out to fetch a cab for Margaret before 
she should leave the carriage. 





While he was gone a close carriage rolled into the 
station, and the driver, touching his hat to Margaret, 
whom he could see at the carriage window, offered 
his services and his cab. 

“This will do,” said she to Purcell. “When 
Adams brings the other cab, our friends will need it 
to go to their hotel. Time is passing, and I must 
keep my engagement with Mr. Emersham.” 

The remaining detective got out and stood a yard 
or so in advance of the cab-driver, who was opening 
this eab-door; and Purcell assisted his mistress 
out .of the carriage to the platform, and then turned 
round and stooped to pick up her travelling-bag 
where he had thrown it. 

Ina moment the long-expected crisis came, so 
long delayed, so-startling now when they thought it 
was toollate to fear it longer. ‘ 

A man darted out of the shadow of the station- 
house,@nd sprung like a panther on his victim. He 
threw «the. stooping Purcell violently upon the 
ground; seized Margaret, And hurried her with 
giant’s strength to the door of the cab, into which he 
tried to force her. 

“Get in with yon, or I’ll blow your brains out!” 
hissed his desperate voiee in her ear. 

Hershriek of terror scarcely escaped when tho 
detective, coolly stepping forward from his watch, 
dealt the ruffian a blow on the:back of the head with 
this horny fist, which felled him like an ox, and the 
levelledypistol fell from his relaxing hand and snap- 
ped off with the eoncussion, startling the cabman’s 
horse so-violently that it plunged off, with the cab- 
man clinging to:the reins. : 

A railway perter ran up to the scene of the assault 
and held the halfeatnamed Grainger.while the detec- 
tive setured him,.and Pureell having gathered him- 


self < withaching bones, led the agitated Margaret 


By this time a crowd had assembled, and were 
crushing each other unceremoniously to gain a 
glimpse of the prisoner, who lay cursing and blas- 
pheming on the floor, with his conqueror grimly 
standing over him, until Adams rattled up in the cab 
he had been in search of, and shared the onerous 
duty of gaoler. 

Margaret, glancing shudderingly out of the station- 
window, saw the wretched man pass on his way tothe 
police-station, his captors on either side urging him 
to hasten. His hands were tied behind him, his 
florid face was yellow with despair, his steel-blue 
eyes glared with fear ;_a@ more abject picture of crimo 
and ruin could scarce be conceived. 

And when this wretched vision bad vanished, ano- 
ther took its place. A writhing white face flitted 
spectre-like from out of dim shadows, and peered with 
staring eyeballs.after. the arrested man; anda scowl 
of fury, terror, and despair descended on that evil 
brow. 

The next instant he too had melted ‘into shadow, 
and was lost amid the throng. 


“Roland Mortlake,” whispered Margaret, who was 


shivering as if she had seen a phantom ; “he has 
learned the truth. Great heavens! He will escape!” 

She stepped to the door, and called the steward, who 
had gone to open the cab door, : 

“Go instantly in search ef Mortlake!” she cried; 
“he has just passed the window: you must not per- 
mit him to escape! I will drive to Emersham's office 
myself.” 

Away ran Purcell after two constables; and Mar- 
garet hurried into the cab, and, undeterred by ove 
heart-beat of compunction, she set herself to com- 
pass her enemy’s utter ruin. 

For pitiful, kind, and great-hearted as she was, 
she could never suffer a murderer to escape ; 20, not 
even to buy her own safety. ' 

Margaret Walsingham alighted from the carriage 
at the door of Mr. Emersham’s office, and stepped 
into the room with the mien of a Semiramis, flash- 
ing-eyed, carmine-cheeked, and inexorable. __ 

One glance around the room showed her tho nimble 
young lawyer, and the trembling old clergyman, 
gazing white-lipped into each other’s faces, the 
folled paperon the table between them, the locked 
pocket-book, and the will; and the band of the clock 
on the mantel-piece pointing to the fifteenth minute 
after seven. a 

“Thank God! she is here!” murmured Mr. Chal- 
loner, solemnly. 

“TI have come back,” said Margaret, “to break 
these seals and to expose afelon. Hasten, or the 


felon will escape.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
~ See what a settled gloom obscures his visage! 
Sure emblem of the horror of his breast, 
Where his false heart, enthroned in native darkness, 
Broods o'er new t Howard. 
Mrs, Cuerwone, sitting in her room at Castle 
Brand at half-past seven of the night, heard a ‘read 











ful racket of horse’s hoofs ou the frozen court below, 
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and looking down from her window, she saw the 
colonel throwing himself from the saddle, and 
striding up the front steps in red-hot haste. 

A thundering knock at the door announced the 
humour of the gentleman, and the meek old lady 
hurried into the hall to see him when he entered, 
murmuring to herself with mild astonishment: 

“What's sent the man back in such a temper, I 
wonder? My! he’salways rainpaging about onething 
or another; no wonder my poor miss hates him.” 

The man who opened the door tothe colonel re- 
coiled in astonishmeut from his fell scowl, as he 
brushed past him and sprang up the stairs, three at 
a time. 

In the absence of the mistress of Castle Brand, the 
unwelcome guest had appropriated to himself a suite 
of apartments in tlie castle, announcing his intention 
of waiting there for the return of the fugitive, and 
had lived a short but merry season in luxury and 
splendour; what wonder that he loathed the re- 
morseless fates which were conspiring to thrust him 
out of his paradise into outer darkness ! 

The maid who was replenishing the colonel’s fire 
against his return from his ride, heard a savage oath 
bebind her, and favoured by the darkness, slipped 
behind the door in a fright, and stared with all her 
eyes at the colonel lighting his lamp, and banging 
down his desk upon the table. 

He cursed everything he touched with the most 
blasphemous imprecations all the time he was re- 
moving papers and letters to his private pocket- 
book—all the time he was cramming his purse with 
gold and bank-notes—all the time he was tossing his 
rich wardrobe into a valise. 

Then he strode to the door, and turning on the 
threshold sent a terrible scowl over the magnificent 
chamber, glittering with the flash of rich ornaments 
and the sheen of satin curtains. The veins swelled 
out on his forehead, and his pale lips twitched con- 
vulsively. 

“ All lost—all lost!” groaned the man, in a de- 
spairing voice, and closed the door with a bang that 
shook the walls, and echoed through the vast halls 
like the report of a caunon. 

Then he went into the drawing-room, where the 
housekeeper had taken refuge when she saw him 
coming along the passage,and witha diabolical sneer 
on his livid face. He went to the marble-tepped tables, 
mantel slabs, chiffonniers, and tiny whatnots, all laden 
with articles of bijouterie, and swept off the most 
costly of the ornaments into his capacious valise, 
packing in paperweights of solid ametliyst, vases of 
cut cornelian, ruby-spar, and frosted silver, pitching 
above them priceless gems of art in miniature, 
statuettes cut from topaz and from chirysolites (each 
of which had cost a little fortune), and then locking 
up his valise, making off with it, “for all the world 
as if he was a thief,” as Mrs. Chetwode gasped out 
to the cook, when she ‘could seek the safety of the 
kitchen for fright. 

Then this eccentric colonel strode downstairs and 
took his ample Spanish riding cloak off the peg, and 
wrapping himself in it, with the startled Joliu’s help, 
he stepped to the dining-room door and ti:rew a lour- 
ing glance around the majestic chamber. There 
was a fine portrait of St. Udo Brand in his best days, 
painted upon the panel over the fire-place, and the 
ruddy light of the great astral lamp shove richly 
over the bold eyes and frank brow of the true heir 
at Castle Brand. 

That skulking, demoniac face in the doorway 
glared with frantic fury at the proud high counte- 
nance on the wall, and a malediction burst from the 
writhing lips in a hissing whisper. 

“Foul! you deserved your fate,” came the furious 
words—“ you had everything and I had nothing— 
I, the elder, the first-born. Yet you threw your 
luck away with pride, and beguiled me on to my ruin ! 
Even in your grave you put out your hand to give 
me the fatal push.” 

He turned on his heel after that, and fled from the 
castle as if the avenger of blood were at his back, and 
ordering out the best blood horse in the stables, he 
mounted and galloped down the drive. 

Betwern the castle and the lodge he looked behind, 
and spied his hound Argus tearing from the kennel 
after him. 

The old lodge-keeper, who had hobbled out to open 
the gate, seeing that the colonel was in sucha hurry, 
was amazed to hear his hoarse tones raised like a 
madman’s, while he ordered the dog home again, and 
threatened him in shocking language. ‘The dog 
crouched amoug the withered leaves until his master 
was riding on again, and then he.slunk after him as 
before. 

_For the second time the cvlonel looked round at 
him, and catching him creeping after, he threw him 
self from the saddle, and seiziug the hound ‘by the 
collar, beat him with his weighted whip until the 
poor animal yelled with pain, and then he rode on 
again. 





Still the dog dragged its bleeding limbs after its | 


brutal master and sought to keep him company, for 
he was his only friend, and had he not followed him 
many a weary mile? 

For the third time the colonel looked behind, and 
caught the faithful brute following him. He drew 
a pistol from his breast and levelled it full at the 
cowering hound, which nevertheless crawled close 
up to him, and whined, and licked his master’s foot ; 
he shot him, and rode on. 

So his last friend fell dead by his mérciless hand, 
his faithful serving had not availed to save him, his 
obedience had not helped him ; when he was no lon- 
ger of use to Roland Mortlake, and might be in his 
way, he crushed the creature that had loved him, 
and fled without him. 

At the lodge-gate he turned for the last time in 
his saddle, and looked at the grand old castle stand- 
ing in the midst of its rich domain, and looming like 
a Druid rock out of the chill moonlight, 

A gleam of wicked envy broke from his basilisk 
eyes ; he shook his clenched hand frantically at the 
stately. pile, and the howl of a hungry tiger burst 
hoarsely from his throat. 

“Tt’s mine by rights!” he cried in a frenzy, “ and 
yet I’ve lost it for ever! I might have been made 
for life, and now there’s nothing left me but the 
gallows.” 

He finished with a vehement volley of oaths, his 
wolfish face grew black with passion, his tall frame 
bowed upon his horse's mane in an access of abject 
fear, and plunging his spurs in his startled steed’s 
flanks, he bounded away like the wind; but not on 
the road to Regis. 


(To be continued.) 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Tus news was most depressing. Roland felt an 
anguish that was uncontrollable and indescriba- 
ble. He had woven so many hopes and dreams with 
the noble general and his lovely wife, had desired so 
ardently to retain their friendship, and had regarded 
them with a love akin to worship. And this was 
the end of all his dreams. 

He walked to the window, and looked into the 
garden with eyes that saw nothing. His soul was 
convulsed with a terrible grief. 

Lily was thus left to tell their story, which she 
did most effectively. She described their adven- 
tures, their eseape from the mutineers, &c., in so 
graphic a manner that her hostess sighed, and 
smiled, and wept alternately, and wondered con- 
tinually at her courage and cheerfulneas. 

The day passed pleasantly at ‘the consul’s resi- 
dence, Roland forcing cheerfulness he could not 
feel. The young couple strolled in the garden, and 
to the beach, where they had been taken prisoner 
by Stocks. . In the afternoon they walked through 
the town, making needful purchases, and about 
nightfall they returned to the ship, well pleased 
with the generous hospitalities they had received. 

**T’ve got news for you,”’ said Captain Wexley, as 
they entered the cabin. ‘The Dolphin left port a 
week ago. She’s been here several weeks. 

“It’s true,’ said the captain, chuckling. ‘‘ She 
came in here two months ago with a full cargo, and 
wanting repairs. They were made, but before they 
were finished every man of the crew had deserted. 
The Dolphin picked up enough men with difficulty, 
after waiting here several weeks, to take her home. 
It seems that Stocks had got all his crew in debt to 
him, and nothing-was to be made by their sticking 
to the ship, so they cut. We shan’t get home much 
behind him—rather ahead, I think, since he crimped 
a lot of land-lubbers.” 

“Crimped them?” asked Lily. ‘‘ Wouldn’t they 
go voluntarily ?”’ 

“No. He drugged ’em and stowed ’em aboard. 
They waked up at sea, too late to help themselves. 
He would have had trouble if I’d been here a little 
sooner. As it was, the consul tried to bring him to 
book, but his second mate went off when the men 
did, and the first mate stuck to it that they had had 
nothing to do with your disappearance from this 
island. Lack of evidence against ’em was all that 
saved ’em. We may come across the Dolphin again, 
for we sail in the morning.” 

. Accordingly, before the young people were awake 
on the following morning, the Annie Colton was 
standing out to sea, under a full press of canvas. 

We need not dwell upon the small incidents of the 
uneventful weeks that followed. 

Fair winds continued to waft the Annie Colton on 
her way. Blue skies and untroubled seas attended 





er. 
They passed coral isles so near that the spicy 
odours were wafted to them from the unseen shores. 
They floated over waters so clear that they gazed 
fathoms down «t the coral beds with their unequal- 


lea beauty and variety of colouring. ‘They saw re- 
diant-hued fish darting in sportive wantonness, and 
more-than once the huge fin of a shark was visible 
above the waters. Sea-gulls followed them with un- 
wearied wing, subsisting on the crumbs flung from 
the ship, and flying fish afforded endless amusement 
to our young adventurers. They saw an occasional 
waterspout in the distance, and other wonders of 
the deep, but gales were infrequent, and no hurri- 
cane again tossed the ship in :ts furious embraces. 

The long voyage was duly accomplished. Thecape 
was doubled in fine style, and in pleasant weather, 
to the relief of the captain, to whom the Horn was 
a regular bugbear, and who had greatly feared a gale 
in that vicinity. 

The weather continuing agreeable, and the wind 
for the most part favourable, the Annie Colton made 
a moderately swift run up to Pernambuco, into which 
port she put for a supply of water and provisions, 
both of which were low. 

During the two days passed at this port, Lily and 
Roland explored the town thoroughly, made them- 
selves familiar with its three distinct portions, St. 
Antonio, Recife, and Boavista, and explored the 
town of Olinda, a suburb two or three miles distant. 

They strolled through the dirty town of | Pernam- 
buco, with its narrow streets, its tall houses, and its 
strange-looking population. They bought fruits of 
the brightly-coiffed, intelligent-looking negresses, 
paused to look at street dancers, and purchased 
sweetened limejuice by the glass in the open air—a 
beverage they did not desire a second time. ‘They 
longed in vain to visit the lighthouse and the forts, 
and contented themselves with the minor attractions 
of the place. 

Bickley was their constant and devoted attendant 
by day, insisting on carrying their bundles, and 
shaking his club, to which he adhered as to a faith- 
ful friend, at any Brazilian who dared gaze too long 
in admiration of lovely Lily. Indeed, he came near 
being ordered toa lock-up for his chivalrous de- 
fence of ‘the little maiden from more than casual 
observation, and Lily and Roland half expected, 
whenever they went out, to hear some outraged 
— summon to Bickley’s discomfiturea guardian 
of the . 

But luckily no such mishap occurred. 

Both evenings in port were spent at the theatre, 
to which they were escorted by Captain Wexley, 
who got’ himself up in splendid style, as he believed. 
His blue-coat with brass buttons, his shirt-collar 
with two wings rising in a manner that threatened 
‘to sever‘his ears from the body corporate, his scar- 
let cravat, embroidered with gold butterflies with 
impossible wings, his green brocaded waistcoat 
with gilt buttons, made upa figure which, once 
seen, was not easily to be forgotten. The climax 
was reached when the captain sopped his bushy 
hair plentifully with oil, perfumed his Bandana 
handkerchief, out of compliment to Lily, and took 
in his hands-his heavy s*lver-headed cane, 

In this resplendent attire the captain devoutly 
believed himself ‘‘the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form.’’ He assumed a pompous air in con- 
sonance with his attire, and many of the natives 
a him an admiral in the navy at the very 


east. 

Lily and Roland presented also a singular ap- 
pearance in the clothing they had half outgrown, 
but both could afford to laugh at their appearance, 
and neither was troubled at it, or prevented’ from 
enjoying the performance at the theatre by won- 
dering and curious glances. 

They understood nothing of the performances, 
save what was made plain by gesture and panto- 
mime, but they enjoyed looking at the dark-faced 
natives, the bright costumes, and all that was novel 
on the stage or in the audience. 

While in port, Captain Wexley inquired if tho 
Dolphin had put in at Pernambuco, but learned that 
she had not. He fancied that she had been left be- 
hind by the Annie Colton, and his satisfaction was 
correspondingly great. He was obliged to acknow- 
ledge, however, that it was possible she had chosen 
to put into Rio de Janeiro, instead of the more 
northern port. 

Captain Wexley also made inquiries at Pernam- 
bueo concerning the existence of a piratical vessel, 
and was informed that the rumour was true, and 
that sucha vessel was prowling about, preying upon 
treasure-ships from California. 

“Then they won’t touch us,”’ said the captain, 
laughing. “ Still, it’ll do no harm to be on the safe 
side.” 


Acting on this idea, he procured a few fire-arms 
at a second-hand musket shop, a few rounds of am- 
munition, a ponderous old sword, much like a 
battle-axe, and other weapons. Roland borrowed 
money enough to purchase a pair of revolvers, with 
necessary cartridges, and also bought a small pistol 
for Lily, the young girl coaxing for the dangerous 
toy until Roland could no longer refuse her. — 

Thus armed and equipped, and amply provisioned, 
the voyage was resumed. ‘The weather was not al- 





together equable after leaving Pernambuco, 
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being frequent, and the wind coming in fitful puffs, 
which aspect lasted for days and weeks. 

They entered the Caribbean Sea with a strong 
puff of wind, which died out to a moderate and 
steady breeze that promised to continue. 

They spoke occasional vessels, gaining every time 
stories of the rapacity and fearful cruelty of the 
pirate, whose chief was declared to bea New Grana- 
dian, and an escaped convict of the worst possible 
description. As all kinds of vessels had been 
pressed into the California servige, so all kinds of 
vessels were attacked by this pirate, who had 
hitherto resisted all attempts to capture him. A 
Spanish sloop-of-war was in quest of him, but so 
far the pirate had eluded the pursuer. It was the 
general belief that the pirate had a den somewhere 
among the islands to which he retired when pursuit 
became too hot for him. 

Captain Wexley’s face became often clouded now 
with anxiety. The voice and laughter of Lily often 
jarred on his tortured mind, for he feared more for 
the little maiden, in case of capture, than for all 
the fruits of his long labours. 

Roland, too, shared his unspoken anxiety. 

That which they feared came upon them at last. 

One morning at daybreak, the cry was raised 
that a ship was in sight. All who were below 
hurried to the deck. 

A ship was in plain view, not five miles distant, 
under full sail, and moving so as t® intercept the 
course of the Annie Colton. She was a trim, neat 
schooner, built for speed evidently, and her hull 
was painted black. 

Captain Wexley regarded her steadily through a 
glass, his face paling, as the conviction grew upon 
him that she was the pirate, and that she was in 
pursuit of him. 

“That's no honest ship,” he muttered, huskily. 
** She’s too rakish forthat. Look at her sharp bow, 
her raking masks, her jaunty appearance.” 

** She is the pirate!’ echoed Mr. Randal, snatch- 
ing the glass, and surveying the stranger. 

“Crowd on all sail!’ commanded the captain. 
“ We'll run anyhow. We’ll show the Annie Colton’s 
heels. It won’t do to give up without a struggle. 
They may massacre us in their disappointment at 
not finding money.’ 

“We can’t outrun that craft,” said Mr. Randal, 
as the men obeyed orders. 

“T don’t know. A stern chase isa long chase. 
That Spanish sloop-of-war may be about somewhere. 
If it were not for Lily, you know——” 

Mr. Randal appreciated the captain's reluctance 
to expose Lily to the gaze of the pirates. Men so ut 
terly lawless would not respect youth and innocence. 
To yield without a struggle seemed like giving up 
Lily to a fearful doom. To run seemed but put- 
ting off the inevitable capture. 

‘The captain, Mr. Randal, and Roland, who had 
just come on deck, walked apart, to consult anx- 
iously upon the best course of action. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 

RouanpD brought a clear head and sound good 
sense to the consultation. He was no less anxious 
to escape the clutches of the pirate, but he had bet- 
ter judgment than the captain, who was completely 
bewildered by the novel situation and anxious to give 
the enemy a chase. 

“It won't do,’ said Roland, corroborating the 
views of the mate. “‘ The schooner will overtake us. 
If it were nightfall now, I should say run. But we 
are in broad day. The sun is coming up, and the 
schooner has us at her mercy. It is useless to strug- 
gle. We must surrender.” 

* And Lily ?” suggested the captain. 

* Lily must stay below,”’ responded Roland, with 
a pale face. “ You must see, captain, if we run and 
put the schooner to the trouble of chasing us, it will 
go harder with Lily and all of us. They may kill us 
all in their anger, for they will interpret our flightas 
a sure sign of treasure. We cannot fight, for she 
must be well armed. It only remains to let her come 
near. Tell her what we are, and let the pirate search 
the ship. By so doing, they may let us go about our 
business. It seems unmanly to surrender without 
a blow, but what can we,a handful cf unarmed men, 
for we are little better, what can we do against a 
ship full of pirates ?” 

Roland’s words commended themselves from theit 
sober earnestness and sense. His arguments could 
not be refuted. It was the part of wisdom to yield 
where a struggle would be madness. 

The two mates assented to the young man’s 
views. The captain, anxious as he was to defend 
his ship and passengers, acknowledged that a sur- 
render was the only sensible course. 

His decision was strengthened as he marked that 
the schooner was every minute lessening the dis- 
tance between her and her quarry, and also by the 
fact that a shot came booming towards the ship, as 
an order for her to lie to. 

“* We must stop and hear what she has to say, my 
lads,” said the captain, with an effort. ‘‘ Heave the 
ship to!” 





In a moment the ship lay rocking upon the water, 
with her head to the wind and her sails flapping. 

The schooner approached leisurely, like a spider 
advancing upon a fly which he knows to be securely 
meshed, 

The men gathered at the side to watch her ap- 
roach. The captain wondered how he could have 
een foolish enough to think to defend himself 

against such an enemy, with a few muskets in the 
hands of whalers unused to such weapons. 

As she came nearer, and the sun slowly arose 
above the watery horizon, it was seen that her decks 
were crowded, and that two guns of large size were 
in readiness to play a part in any conflict. The sun- 
shine, too, glittered on small hand-weapons, and it 
was plain that the pirates were thoroughly and effi- 
ciently armed at every point. 

On came the schooner, steadily and gracefully, 
her full sails steady to the breeze. 

Roland went below to communicate the tidings of 
their peril to Lily. 

He found her in her room, completely attired. 
She had never looked more beautiful to him than 
now, with her glorious eyes glowing like stars, her 
hair floating like waves of purest, palest gold over 
her rounded shoulders, her cheeks flushed, her 
sweet mouth as red as the petals of a wild rose. 

At that moment he could have wished her plain. 
Such surpassing beauty had suddenly become a 
dangerous gift. 

He greeted her with the usual morning kiss, and 
Lily hastened to tie on her hat, exclaiming : 

“You are up early, Roland. I meant to be out 
first. How still the ship is. Are we becalmed? or 
has someone fallen overboard ?”’ 

“ Neither, Lily. We are lying to. 
a.gunshot a few minutes since ?’’ 

“T heard a noise like distant thunder,” replied 
Lily, wonderingly. “I thought it was thunder until 
I saw how pleasant the morning was.” 

“It wasa gunshot from the ‘pirate schooner,” 
said Roland, with more calmness than he felt. “‘ She 
is coming up to us now.”’ 

Lily almost reeled, and she clung to her lover 
with a frightened face. 

“The pirates will search our vessel for gold, and 
when they find us to be simple whalers they may 
let us go. You had better stay in your room, Lily, 
so as not to be seen more than can be helped: Be 
brave, darling.” 

* I will,” said Lily, recovering her self-possession 
in some degree. ‘ Do not worry about me, Roland. 
They will surely let us go when they find out what 
we are.” ’ 

The young couple became so positive in this be- 
lief that they were almost hopeful. Roland re- 
mained with Lily a little while, and then, in com- 
impos with her request, stowed his revolvers on 

is person, and went on deck in quest of news. 

As soon as he had gone, Lily secured her pistol 
in her bosom, and sat down to await events. 

Mindful of her anxiety, Roland came down fre- 
quently to report the progress of the enemy’s ap- 
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proach. 

The last time he quitted her side and ascended to 
the deck, the schooner was alongside. 

Her deck was crowded with nearly four-score 
men, as villanous a set of wretches as ever con- 

regated even on the deck of a pirate vessel. Kana- 
Ga negroes, with Spaniards and Portuguese, made 
up the motley assemblage. Their black-muzzled 
faces, unkempt hair, yellow and brown complexions, 
and bleared eyes, made up a cor.ection of counte- 
noneae rarely to be equalled in any prisons of the 
world. 

They were well-disciplined, however, and not a 
pirate stirred when their chief sprang lightly on the 
deck of the Annie Colton. 

He was a man of middle age, an escaped convict, 
as report had said. He was tall and athletic, with 
a wonderful development of chest and limb. His 
head was round, of the bullet shape, and his hair 
was cropped short. He wore his beard in a tangled 
mass. His eyes were small, black, and serpent- 
like in shape and expression, and his entire appear- 
ance was sinister, repulsive, and forbidding. 

He affected the corsair style of dress. A cap of 
black velvet braided with gold surmounted his 
cropped locks. He wore ordinary trousers, and 
above them a sort of tunic of scarlet velvet belted 
in at the waist, and embroidered lavishly with orna- 
ments of gold. In his belt was a large array of 
handsomely mounted weapons. He carried in his 
hand a silver speaking trumpet, which was attached 
to his neck by a scarlet cord. 

** What ship is this?” he demanded, as Captain 
Wexley emerged from a group and advanced to re- 
ceive him. 

“The Annie Colton, whaling vessel, bound to 
Brixham, from the North Pacific whaling grounds,” 
replied the captain. “ I am hér commander, Captain 
Wexley.” } 

The pirate uttered a cuige, and fairly glared at 
the captain. 1 

The dress of the commander and his men pro- 





claimed the truthfulness of the former. The grim, 
greasy deck, the foul smells, everything about her 
proclaimed that the Annie Colton was a, whaleship, 
although she had been originally a merchant vessel. 

“T’ll take a look for myself,” said the pirate-chief, 
“ Here, boys, a dozen of you search the ship, while 
I take a peep at the cabin and the log-book.” 

A dozen of his men sprang to do his bidding. The 
chief descended to the cabin, attended by the cap. 
tain and by Roland, who wished to be near Lily. 

The re Fix 5 was submitted to the pirate, who 
looked it over, cursing loudly. It confirmed the 
captain’s story, and was tossed aside violently. 

“ What have you in all those rooms?” asked 
the pirate, nodding at the state-rooms. “Just 
look, boys,” said he, addressing some of his men 
who had followed him to the cabin as body-guard. 

The order was obeyed. 

A cry was raised by the wretches when Lily’s 
door was opened, and Lily was discovered seated in 
her room, her face turned from the gaze of the in- 
truders. 

* What is it, boys ?’? asked the chief, who had 
seated himself coolly in the captain’s chair. 

‘It is my sister whom they have discovered,” 
said Roland. “She retired to her room until the 
search should be over.” 

** Fetch her out, boys, if she is pretty,” said the 
pirate, with an air of interest. 

The men essayed to do his bidding, but Roland 
dashed them aside, regardless of consequences, and 
drew Lily out into the cabin with a gentleness and 
tenderness that calmed her, 

The pirate sprang up at sight of her. 

Lily’s bright beauty touched his fiery heart at 


once. 

He muttered his admiration in Spanish, and then 
exclaimed, in English: 

“She isa prize worth a ship of treasure. What 
eyes! what hair! Who are you, fair lady ?” 

Lily could not reply. She felt abashed by the 
pirate’s bold glances, and Roland answered for her. 

“Sho is my sister. Miss Lawrence, of Brixham. 
We are on our way home.” 

“Trogret to interrupt your journey,” said the 
chief, with Spanish politeness; “‘ but your sister 
has taken my heart captive. So young! so beauti- 
ful! A star of heaven! I love bright eyes and 
rosy lips, but never have I seen a maiden so lovely 
as this! I shall not let her go easily.” 

The pirate’s men now entered the cabin, and ré- 
ported that the ship was veritably a whale-ship, and 
that she was loaded with oil. 

They expected that this announcement would 
meet with a burst of fury. The chief, however, 
was too much absorbed in Lily to give expression 
to much disappointment. 

‘* Better luck next time,” he said, philosophically. 
“This is the second aay aclge, aga captured this 
week. The men of the first ship joined our band. 
Let us see what these men have to say.” 

He led the way to the deck, commanding Lily 
and Roland to accompany him. The others all fol- 
lowed. 

On deck he made a speech to the crew of tho 
Annie Colton, inviting them to join his band; but 
one and all refused. 

He seemed in a good humour, notwithstanding 
his disappointment in regard to money, and in- 
formed the ovérjoyed Captain Wexley that he was 
free to resume his course. 

“This young lady is my prisoner,”’ he said, turn- 
ing to Lily. 

“Where she goes I will go,’’ said Roland, clasp- 
ing Lily’s waist. ‘ 

“* Very well, then,” said the chief, coolly. ‘ You 
can go, too. I’ve got a prison for just such fellows 
as you. Come to think, [ want you. The girl may 
be obstinate, and I can subdue her by torturing 

ou.” 
r. At this juncture the irrepressible Bickley rushed 
forward and squared himself for a fight, flourishing 
his club wildly. 

“ We'll see if you are going to take them off be- 
fore my eyes,” he cried. ‘*Come on, you cursed 
pirate!” 

He made a dash at the chief, who called out : 

“ Put this madman on board the schooner. I'll 
see to him at my leisure.” 

Bickley was conveyed aboard the s¢hooner. Re- 
sistance on the part of Roland would. have been 
weponsiaiig ity Wy aiehegeitatipnt is Ch 

neouraging Lily by a whispered allusion eir 
weapons of defence, and to the dangers they had 
already safely passed, he submitted to be carried 
with her on board the pirate craft. 

A moment later the sthoonér swung off, and the 
two vessels went their separate ways, the Annie 
Colton, in Goupete at the fate of her passengers, to 
the northward; the schooner striking towards the 
south-west. 

“Home again!” said the pirate, through his 
silver trumpet. ‘‘We must water and provision 
anew. Crowd on sail!” 





His order wes executec, Bickley was thrust into 
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the hold, Lily and Roland were taken to the cabin’ 
and the schooner continued on the course in which 
she had been interrupted by the appearance of the 
Annie Colton. 

(To be continued). 








THE TRIALS or A Wire SeExer.—A “ commer- 
cial gentleman” recently sought to obtain a wife 
through the medium of an advertisement. He began 
the experiment as a joke, but adainty note seems to 
have converted his intend t into aserious 
purpose. The usual preliminary correspondence led, 
of course, to a meeting place being fixed, and the 
joker fell into his own trap. He had to confront a 
host of admirers instead of one, and was forcibly 
dragged into a private room of the Castle Inn, Roch- 
dale, where a judge was selected, and a jury em- 
panelled to try the prisoner on the chargeof seeking 
to obtain a wife by means hurtful to society at large. 
The culprit, before evidence was adduced, expressed 
a wish to say a few words, and said he at first in- 
serted the advertisement for a joke. He had ob- 
tained 50 or 60 letters, and out of the number he had 
only answered the one from the lady in question, be- 
cause it was a very nice note from 4 young lady, and 
by the way it was expressed he took a fancy to her. 
If he deserved killing for his grave offence, they 
might kill him ; and here the dupe looked the picture 
of misery. He was a native of London. Oh, it 
seemed to be known who he was. He must say that 
his intention to the young Jady was most honourable. 
The counsel for the defence pleaded that his client 
had only 3s. 6d. in his possession, and hoped the 
damages would be mitigated to this sum, The jury 
returned a verdict for 1/. 10s. damages, to be spent 
ina punch bowl. The prisoner had not the money ; 
buta friend lent him 5s., and he tendered 8s. 6d. The 
result gave great dissatisfaction to the jury, and 
some proposed to “teem” him, while others sug- 
gested that he should leave his watch in pledge with 
the landlord. Neither was carried out, but the 8s. 6d. 
was accepted, and ultimately the unfortunate young 
man was escorted to the door, where 200 or 800 
people had assembled to witness his departure. No 
sooner had he gained his liberty than he took to his 
heels, followed by an immense crowd, who called 
after him “ wife-hunter.” He fled with great swift 
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ness, and outdistanced the crowd ; but, as misfortune 
seemed his doom, he rushed into the arms of a police- 


man, who detained him until he ascertained the real 
facts of the case. Having regained his freedom, he 
again made good use of his locomotive powers, and 
fiually disappeared. 

LIFELIKE IN Deatu.—The description given of 
the different appearances presented by the dead after 
the battles of the Alma and Inkerman will be in the 
memory of many. The retention in death of the last 
attitude in life; the varied expressions stamped on 
the features indicative of the last emotions—whether 
of enthusiasm, menace, hope, or resignation—were 
variously described. As if the last thoughts were 
prayerful, or connected with the homes and faces 
which the poor fellows were never to see again, the 
features generally bore the expression of a smile, or 
one of piety and calmness, and rarely one of a vin- 
dictive or painful character. We have recently met 
with an interesting and suggestive paper by Dr. 
Brinton, a military surgeon, “On fnotanttdenonds 
Rigor, as the occasional accompaniment of sudden 
and violent death.” Dr. Brinton states that fre- 
quently, in passing over a field of battle shortly after 
the close of action, hé has been struck with the ex- 
traordinary attitudes presented by the bodies of those 
who had fallen, with wounds apparently instanta- 
neously fatal, as of the head and heart. In many of 
these the body was rigid throughout, and the posi- 
tion was unquestionably that of the last moment of 
life. The muscles, he says, had, as it were, been 
surprised by death, aud the limbs remained set and 
fixed in the posture held at the moment of the re- 
ception of the fatal wound. He relates several in- 
stances that came within his own observation, as well 
as others gathered from the accounts of eye-wit- 
nesses, A soldier, apparently about seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, had been shot through the 
heart. The right arm was raised above the head, 
and rigidly fixed. The hand still held the cap with 
which he had been cheering on his comrades at the 
last moment of life. A peaceful smile was on his 
face. Another soldier was found, after: the battle of 
Williamsburg, shot through the forehead, as he was 
climbing over a low fence. One hand, partially 
clenched, and raised to the level of the forehead, 
presented the palm forward, as if to ward off an ap- 
proaching evil. But perhaps the most remarkable 
are the following:—This case proves the possibility 
of instantaneous rigor following gunshot injuries of 
the head. While a detail of soldiers were foraging, 
they suddenly came upon a party of cavalry dis- 
mounted. The latter immediately sprang to their sad- 





dles ; a volley, at about two hundred yards’ range, was 
fired at them, apparently without effect, as they all 
rode away, with the exception of one trooper. He 
was left standing, with one foot in the stirrup, one 
hand, the left, grasping the-bridle-rein and mane of 
his horse; the right hand clenching the barrel of his 
carbine near the muzzle, the butt of the carbine rest- 
ing on the ground. The man’s head was turned over 
his right shoulder, apparently watching the approach 
of the attacking party.. Some of the latter were 
about to fire a second time, but were restrained by 
the officer in charge, who directed them to advance 
and take the soldier alive; and he was called upon 
to surrender, without response. Upon a near ap- 
proach and examination he was found to be rigid in 
death, in the singular attitude above described 
Great difficulty was experienced in forcing the mane 
of the horse from his left hand, and the carbine from 
his right. When the body was laid upon the ground 
the limbs still retained the same position, and the 
same inflexibility, The horse had remained quiet, 
being fastened by a halter. Ina report by M. Chenu, 
a description is given of the attitudes of the dead in 
battle during the Crimean and Italian campaigns. 
Many retained the attitude in which they were 
when struck, and appeared to have passed instantly 
from life to death, without agony and without con- 
vulsions. 

Mrxep Marrraces.—In Victoria the mixture of 
races is already producing noticeable results, Ac- 
cording to a report of the Registrar-General—and 
Victoria can boast of a really scientific statistician— 
a gradual change is taking place in the national type 
of the population. It is stated that in consequence 
of the variance of nationality, there is an important 
movement continually going on by the proeess of 
marriage, and although this change has been little 
heeded by those effecting it, yet it is one that must 
influence the social and political development of the 
future life of the colony. ‘Lhe distinctive characte- 
ristivs of English, Irish, and Scotch emigrauts are 
rapidly breaking down, and another national type is 
being developed in the shape of an Australian peo- 
ple. In order to determine the extent to which 
existing native types are being fused, the Registrar- 
General refers to the nationality of the married po- 
pulation. Out of 25,908 males who married in Vic- 
toria during the six years from 1861 to the end of 
1866, there were 12,564 Englishmen, of whom 7°152, 
or 56 per cent., married English women. On the 
other hand, out of 25,908 women who married in the 
same period, 9,718, or 37. per cent., were English, 
and of them 7,152, or nearly 74 per cent., married 
Englishmen. Again, as many as 3,065, or nearly 10 
per cent., of the Englishmen married Irish women ; 
as a striking contrast to which only 573, or less than 
6 per cent., of the English women married Irishmen. 
During the same period 4,422 Irishmen married the 
same number of Irish women, the former being 84 
per cent. of the Irishmen, and the latter 48 per cent. 
of the Irish women who married. Of 59-Chinese 
males who married, 28, or 47 per cent., married Irish 
women ; half that number, or 24 per cent., married 
English women ; 11, or 19 per cent., married Austra- 
lian-born women; 2, or 3 per cent., married Scotch 
women ; and the same number and per-centage mar- 
ried Welsh and German women. Out of every 100 
marriages, 28 were between English males and En- 
glish females, 17 were between Irish males and Irish 
females, and 9 were between Scottish males and fe- 
males, showing that the distinction of race was pre- 
served among little more than half the total mar- 
riages, ‘ ' 

Tus South London Press has done good service 
in ridding us of the horrible fears we have been led 
to entertain about butter being made from Thames 
mud, It will be remembered that an enterprising 
Frenchman announced the discovery of a process by 
which the thicker part of our great river could be 
turned to account as part of a free—and easy—break- 
fast table. The idea was a rather dreadful one, but 
food is dear and mud plentiful, and then, after all, 
is there not a popular notion about London porter 
being manufactured partly of similar materials with- 
out affecting the consumption of the article? The 
enterprising Frenchman did not tell the nature of the 
process, but he handed over a specimen of the results, 
which being submitted for analysis was found to be 
a grease “very dark in colour, offensive in odour, 
and from the nature of the impurities it contained, 
was evidently extracted from some waste material 
containing silica and earthy matters.” At the same 
time, four specimens of Thames mud were tested, 
and found to contain fat in very minute quantities ; 
but the chemist, on the whole, could not believe that 
this “could be profitably extracted without adding 
some other source of fatty refuse.” He was, there- 
fore, of opinion that the Frenchman must have kept 
back part of the truth as to the origin of his grease, 
and we should be very glad, indeed, if he would keep 
back the grease as well, at least so far as butter is 





concerned. It is satisfactory to find that there is 
small probability of our consuming Thames. mud 
believing it to be butter; but the entire affair leaves 
an impression that we are liable to be cheated some- 
how. -We may not have to swallow the stuff that 
ought to go down to Barking, but there is a chance 
of our having to swallow something almost as Lad. 


THE VEILED LADY. 
BY THE 
Author of “ Fairleigh,” “ The Rival Sisters,” §c., §c, 
_—_—o—__—_ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

For an instant the youth’s breast seemed to swell, 
and his mind to tremble with the weight of horror 
which those words cast upon it; then in a quivering 
voice he ejaculated : 

‘You cannot be in earnest? I am innocent of 
any wrong! I could not do a criminal act,” 

The detective smiled incredulously, and clutching 
his arm, continued: 

“ You can stake all the counterfeits you've got that 
I'm in earnest! Come along, I've no time to parley.” 

The youth’s face turned a ghastly white, his brain 
reeled, and he would have fallen to the floor had not 
the officer held him firmly. 

The shopman, somewhat alarmed, ordered water, 
and it being brought, the youth’s temples were bathed, 
and he returned to consciousness—the consciousness 
of grief—of terror. 

“T cannot believe him guilty of wrong intent,” 
said the shopman, sympathetically. ‘“ He has an 
honest face.” - 

“So have a good many,” grunted the detective. 

“ Ask him his name,” suggested the shopman. 

“ Well, youngster, out with it!” mumbled the offi- 
cer, impatiently. 

The terrible ordeal had enveloped the mind of the 
youth in a sort of lethargic stupor, partaking some- 
what of the nature of coma, and their words sounded 
dimly on his ear. Raising his eyes, he looked around 
—the realisation of his position again came upon 
him in a flood of agonizing sorrow. He tried to 
think, but could only remember that he bad no name, 
and again his head sank upon his breast. 

“You see he don’t answer,” said the detective. 
“ He’s one of a gang, so along with you.” 

As he spoke he started towards the door, rudely 
dragging the youth after him. The quick motion 
awakened the youth to a sense of his awful position, 
and ina voice ringing with piteous anguish he cried, 
using the first words that his tortured mind sug- 
gested. a 

“ Oh, send to Mr. Wilton——” 

“Shut your mouth!” snarled the officer. “It takes 
you too long to manufacture crammers. Come on!” 

Oh, what a look of blended scorn, anger, and pain 
intense rested upon that pale face! Oh, what an 
imploring light of sorrow emitted from those eyes now 
shining with a glare almost frightful in its mute 
agony! But all—all in vain, and on he went—on— 
on, towards the gloomy abode of felons, the region 
of darkness, the home of despair! 

As the youth was borne along through the hurry- 
ing crowds that thronged the streets, and saw the 
smiling, happy faces around him, heard the .merry 
peals of laughter that at intervals rose upon the air, 
it seemed that his heart would sink, in its utter woe 
and desolation. But the most tender sight that met 
his eyes—the one which caused the tears to tremble 
upon his long lashes—the one which made him feel 
more keenly his total loneliness, his dreadful solitude, 
his agonizing position—was a sweet, calm-faced mo- 
ther pressing her lips to the brow of a young naval 
officer, her eyes dim with love, while near them stood 
a captain, and on his genial features the sorrow- 
stricken, tempest-tossed youth read the word fa- 
ther! And his being trembled, his flame of life 
seemed suddenly to expire, his brain gave way under 
the press of anguish, his heart and spirit cried out— 
in dumb but electrical tones, which heaven must 
have heard: 

“Oh, God, give mea mother! give me a father!” 

And as if those words, iu spirit voice spoken, were 
the last gasps of his earth-weary nature, he again 
sank insensible upon the officer’s arm. 

Still London glittered in all its life and beauty— 
still the burnished coach of afiluence thundered o’er 
the streets—still the lightsome jest and happy laugh 
floated upon the breeze—still the sun’s bright rays 
made nature glad, and gave brilliancy to the earth, 
and all was joy and merriment; but where, oh, where 
was the orphan child of the fiery heart ? 

None knew, and if any knew they cared not. 

Slowly the declining sun cast his last beams of 
shimmering amber over gorgeous mansion and busy 
street. Night followed fast in gloomy shade upon 
his receding light, the stars appeared aud dotted with 
pearl-like drops the blue dome above, and down in 
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the great city beneath, the gas jets flickered o'er the 
stony streets, and shone upon moving thousands. 

The evening passed, the stars in heaven's broad 
expanee grew lighter, the inhabitants of the metro-~ 
polis were at rest,save those who by pleasure, charity, 
or vice detained, were perambulating the lonely 
streets. And still the hours flew on, and near was 
the silent midnight. 

In a lonely police cell, upon a miserable couch, 
with his raven curls falling in confusion around his 
pallid brow, lay the youth of the-fiery heart. 

Presently a wild, unearthly shriek echoed through 
and through the narrow aisles with a dismal sound, 
followed by desperate attempts to rend asunder iron 
bars, while, in a voice seething with maniacal rage 
and remorse, came the words: 

* Hal ha! ha! away—away! my head is burst- 
ing! Quick—quick! take that iron away from my 
heart, it burns, it blisters, it snaps! Can't you hear ?— 
wou't you hear ?—where are you, Mary? I’m dying; 
oh, won't yeu come to me? Sweet—sweet Mary; 
once s-so bright—come, come—ob, you will—yvs, 
yes—ha!” 

“Stop your yelling, or I'll make you!” shouted the 
policeman on duty, as, on his regular tour of inspec- 
tion, he paused at the cell, 

The demoniacal wails moderated to suppressed 
groans while he was in the vicinity, but he bad no.), 
sooner receded than the confusion again began. 

As the first of those dreadful words reverberated 
through the passages and cells the youth raised his}. 
head, and clasping his hands, while his,.eyes in fer- 
Vent supplication were upward raised, he murmared: 

“Qh, Father in Heaven, has it at last, come ‘to |, 
this? I here in this den of infamy, where the, 
cries of the felon and maniac mingle on my: ear 
in creaking harshness, and strike a namekese horror 
to my heart! Oh, why, why is it? Why am I 
alone upon life’s tempestuous wave—why am I at 
the mercy of the ruthless wind—why, ob, Father, 
am | desolate?” 

And he again sank upon the rude couch, his; bedy 
quivering with the terrible grief which permeated 
his very soul. 

Anon low prolonged moans rose upon the:prison’s 
fetid atmosphere, anil at the grating of on@ of the: 
cells appeared a female form, only partially. dressed, 
her.thin beny fingers, like talons, clasping the bars, 
her long and tangled hair falling over her shonbiers, 
in weird disorder, while her eyes, large aud glitter- 
ing, gavea painful, frigltful brilliancy to hersallow, 
emaciated face. Clinging to the iron, she ewang, 
herself forward and. backward, meantime ertioulating 
in sharp, hollow groans : i 

“He, he, he—oh, oh! WhatamI? Why, they; 
call me—they point, scoff, laugh, ha! had—they call’ 
me—o-b, no, no! I was a woman once—yes;, yes—’ 
but long. long ago! Now I am—oh, Heaven, whati?®|; 
I think I remember—yes, I was a girkonce;, and J 
had @ mother,and she loved me. Batl’m madnows 
Oh, memory, die! 
nobody Once I was beloved and beautiful, but love:|, 
for gold and vain show was the foundation, and—.|) 
and whatthen? Oh, no more—thetale oft 
and doubly cursed! Ob, my head, my shattered 
Learth Oh, Heaven, take me! No, no, not that, L 
am not fit—but kill, kill me—will you, will you, and 
let me have rest ?” 

“ And still in discordant tones, these wails sound |, 
coarseandunpatu’al upon my ear,” mused the youth; 
“still these ste-ped in crime surround me! Amd}; 
must I lay here, must I be subjected to'this? And 
yet even now stenls o’er my mind a thought which |, 
brings happinesseven here. Oh, Father, forgive me; }) 
1 appreciate not thy !lessings. I forget that I am 
innocent, forget that dear knowledge. If the heart: 
and conscienve are pure aud true, what matters it 
where-the body may be? And yet it is but human 
to repine—and I am no more. But I will try with 
thy aid to wait an’ hope.” 

An instant he paused, and then added, with soul- }: 
felt earnestness: 

*\Oh, my mother, if thon art in heaven, canst:thou 
see thy child to-night? Oh, wilt thou give mean 
angel’s blessing, that I may be strong for the ordeal 
of the mowrow 7” 

Morning dawned, but to the youth the-darkness 
seemed to grow more dense, for no ray ef hope 
shone in-wpon his grief-laden mind, or came to cheer 
his heart. 

At nine o'clock he, in common with the other pri- 
soners, was conducted to the Police-court. On the 
way many curious glances were bestowed upon him. 

‘The youth felt deep compassion for those forlorn, | 
de raded creatures, yet he could not repress a sen- 
sation of loathing as he looked upon them. Indeed, 
their very presence, the very atmosphere which en- 
circled them, made it laborious for him to breathe. 

At length they arrived at the police-court, and 
were taken by a rear entrance into an ante-room, 
which communicated with the dock in the court- 
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room. Those whose cases were first upon the docket 
were sent into the dock; the remainder were obliged 
to wait until the first portion was disposed of. 

Among the latter was the youth, and now with its 
full force, with every terrible fear, with every bar- 
rowing doubt, with every awful conjecture, came 
the tide of agonizing realisations, rushing o’er bis 
mind like devastating waters o’er a tiny boat. He 
lived—he breathed—but his brain seemed like a 
heavy weight, pressing upon his head and his heart, 
and a cold chill diffusing itself through every fibre 
and artery of his being. 

At length he was led into the dock. 

The court-room was nearly empty. The majority 
of the cases had been disposed of, and the crowd of 
loungers, witnesses, and spectators had diminished, 
until.only a few were left. A small number of client- 
less lawyers still lingered at the bar, waiting pro- 
bably with the hope of obtaining a guinea for 
saying a useless word in behalf of some abject cri- 
minal. 

The magistrate—a rather fine-looking man, whose 
iron-grey hair was brushed straight back froma fore- 
head high and intellectual—appeared restless, and 
anxious to reach the end of the docket. Bending 
over his desk, he said, addressing the clerk: 

“What is the next case?” 

“Uttering and attempting to pass counterfeit 
money.” 

“ Call it,” ordered the magistrate, peremptorily. 

In charge of the constable, the youth was con- 


ducted to the dock at the right of the magistrate’s 


bench. 


His dark eyes. glowed with a mild, sorrowful light 


of eloquent pleading ; his face was very pale, but 


wore a tranquil look of resignation ; his lips. were 


firmly compresse:!, but twitched at intervals, as 
grim despair hovered o’er his mind and suggested 
dreadful thoughts of conviction. 


“You are charged with uttering and attempting 


to: pass counterfeit coin; knowing the same to be 
worthless and fraudulent. What say you, are you 
guilty or not guilty ?” 


Tho. youth's brilliant eyes were upraised, and in a 


clear, firm voice, made so by the consciousness of 
, truth, came the words: 


“Not guilty.” 
“ Witnesses, step forward and be sworn,” ordered. 


the clerk. 


The shopman and detective advanced and received 


» the.oath in due form. 


“ Your name, sir?” demanded the magistrate, ad- 


, dressing the salesman, who. was now in the witness- 
box. 


“James Hartley,” he answered. 

“ Whatis your business?” 

“T am employed as a bookseller’s assistant.” 

“Do you know the prisoner ?” queried the magis- 


trate, indicating Frank. 


“ | never saw him until yesterday, your worship,” 


Who cares for me? Nobody, j. replied the witness. 


“ Where did you see him then?” 

“Tn the shop where I am employed. He purchased 

“ What did he tender you in payment?” 

“ A five-sbilling piece.” 

“ Did you tell him it was.not good?” pursued the 
istrate. 

“T did, your worship?” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ He:said: ‘lam, as much surprised as you are,’ 

“Was that genuine ?” 

“Tt was not,” 

“Did you tell him.it was not good?” 

“T did.” ° 

“ What did he say?” 

“He said: ‘I will show you all I have, and per- 


haps: we can obtain a clue ’—at that moment the de- 
tective arrested him,” 


“ And this is.all you know of the affair?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ You may step down,” said the magistrate. 
“Take the oath,” commanded the clerk, address- 


ing the detective. 


The latter obeyed. 

“ What is your name?” asked the magistrate. 

“ Svion Pierce,” responded the officer. 

“ What is your business ?” ; 

“T am a detective.” 

“ State the particulars of the arrest,” ordered the 


magistrate. 


“T was. in the booksellers’ slop yesterday when 
the defendant entered. He called for a volume 
He ter- 
dered a five-shilling piece in payment. It was a coun- 
terfeit; he drew another; that also was spurious. I 
then arrested him. He fainted twice on the way to 
the station.” TNs 

“ Well ?” ‘ 

“I searched him in the station-house.” 





“ And what did you find ?” 

“T took from his vest-pocket ten five-pound notes.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“No, your worship, I found in the pocket of his 
coat twenty pounds.” 

The youth held more firmly to the railing. It 
seemed as if his heart had ceased to vibrate. 

“ Were they genuine?” continued the magistrate, 
his brow clouding. 

“They were vot, your worship,” rejoined the wit- 
ness; ‘they were all counterfeits.” 

“ Did he have any other upon his person 2” 

“ He did, your worship.” 

“What were they?” — 

“There was only one, and that was a fifty-pound 
note.” 

“ Was it genuine ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Did you have any conversation with him?” 

“No. Ispeke to him while in the cell, but he lay 
staring at me and made no reply.” 

“Ts that all?” inquired the magistrate. 

“ Yes, in relation to this case.” 

“Ah,” mused the magistrate, thinking the words 
of the witness significant; “do you know the priso- 
ner?” 

“T do not.” 

as ed gg seen him previous to yesterday ?” 

es. ? 

“ Where ?” queried the magistrate, with renewed 
interest. 

“I saw him the night before. last. in a gambling 
house.” 

— brow of the magistrate grew darker, and he 
asked : 

“ What was he doing’there ?” 

“ He was driuking, and playing at faro.” 

Oh, what pangs rent the youth’s heart. and tore 
his brain as he heard these words. How his inno- 
cence was turned to a poisoned arrow and thrust back 
upon him with bitterness. 

“What else 2?” 

‘ “He was fighting, and daring others to fight with 
im. ” 


“ Why did you not arrest him ?” 

“Tt wasn't time,” smiled the detective. , 

“He appears to be a very depraved character,” 
said the magistrate, reflectively. ““You may step 
down, witness.” 

During the testimony the youth had strained 
every nerve to keep himself from siuking. He too 
plainly saw that he could getno mercy—saw, and 
with ewe that every little incident was magni- 
fied into a crime of itself, and his virtue. turned 
against him like a flaming sword of sin. 

As the last witness left the box, the door of the 
courtrroom opened, and Mr. Wilton walked in. 

As the youth saw him a faint hope struggled for 
life in his breast. Extending his lands, he huskily 
murmured ; 

“Oh, you will help me ?—you will?” 

“Oh, my dear Frank, if possible,” answered Mr. 
Wilton, and advanced to. his.side. 

The magistrate now directing his. eye upon the 
youth, said: . 

“ Have you anything to ssy? Have you any wit- 
nesses?” 

That fine form was slowly drawn up, and while 
truth shone from his eyes, he replied 

“Tam innocent! I have no witnesses; this gen- 
tloman at my side is the only one who knows, me— 
the only one who can testify in my behalf.” 

“Do you wish to be sworn, sir?” said the magis- 
trate, addressing Mr.. Wilton. 

“Tam.a member of the Society of Friends,” re- 
sponded Mr. Wilton, very humbly, “and I cannot 
take'the oath; but I will affirm my words according 


,to ‘the Quaker custom.” 


The magistrate regarded Mr. Wilton very keenly, 
and then turning to the clerk, ordered: 
“ Administer the affirmation of the Quaker re- 


ligion.” . 
Tt was done, and after asking his name, and that of 


the youth, the magistrate continued : 

“Do you know this youth ?” 

“I do; he isason of a dear friend of mine now 
deceased,” 4 

“Do you know anything of his,charatter?” 

“I think he is——” ‘ 

“J did, not ask you what you thought, sir,” inter- 

“T asked you what 


rupted the magistrate, irri : 
you knew ?” : et, 
Mr. Wilton bowed, coughed, and then rejoined 
“T have not had him with——” 
“ Will you answer my question, sir? Do youknow 
anything of his character?” interposed the magis- 
trate, with professional imipatience. ‘par 
“To the best of my knowledge, sir, he is upright. 
“Do. you know how these counterfeits came into 
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“Have you given him any monty?” 

“1 have.” 

“ What was it?” 

“ A fifty pound note.” 

“Ham—bum, was it genuine ?” 

“Of course it was!” answered Mr. Wilton, with 
dignity. 

“ You may step down, sir,” mused the magistrate. 
“Very bad case !—only known him three days!— 
evidence conflicting !—very bad! I must commit him 
for trial—an aggravated case !” 

The youth’s face became the hue of snow, his datk 
orbs were distended and raised towards Heaven with 
a glance of mute supplication which might have 
caused angels to weep, while his slender flugers 
closed with the clasp of despair over the sailimg,; umtil, 
the blue veins stood out upon his hands, 

Mr. Wilton’shead was aaa upon his-chesty. and 
his arms foldedaeross it, while his face wore a- look: 
of sorrow, 

The magistrate ovfered him to be committed tor 
Newgate for trial. 


ee? 


— 
CHAPTER XXv. 


As those dreadful words struck upon tlieagonize? 
senses of the forsaken youth, his every nerve seeme? 
to harden to ice, and His mind to conjureiftightful 
forms to add bg — in hte seouliabe 

But none: felt y, and in 
way the clerk toward the youth, said: 

“ The courticommits you-—” 

“ Stop! Heaven lias.otherwise awarded!” sounded’ 
in low, thrilling, yetfntensely distinct tones. 

‘The clerkegauk into hiscliair as though the has@of 
death hadigmete Wim. 

For a woment an: ominous stillness prevailedjand 
even the magistrate was stricken with amazement. 

‘lhe horror and angaist which had enveloped the 
heart and mind.of the youth, however, floated‘away, 
anda tranquillityas sweet agit was: | 
vaded iis Beting: ‘ 

Slowly, at. the left ofthe magistrate, and wear the 
-oflicial bench, srose-theform:and.weird whitorfice of 
the Veiled Lady, shrouded im folis of. somBver huey 
Gradually that queenly form arose until its toble 
proportions, in all their bewildering grandeur and 
Majesty, were-plainly visible. 

ith the grace of Juno in every motion, that long 
white arm wasraised uvtil the translucent forefinger 
pointed directly at the magistrate. It paused,and re- 
mained motionless in.all its. wonderful beauty, in all 
its fear-inspiring sublimity, 

Nove spoke. A charm, an irresistible, potent in- 
fluevee held all in abeyance. 

As Samuel Wilton saw that gloomy, silent figure, 
his face becume livid, his form shook as if from a 
stroke of palsy, and with @ shrill uaearthly shriek 
-he fell to the floor. 

And still the youth gazed upon her with no thought 
of fear, but with a smile of thavkfuloess, while io 
bis heart he blessed her. 

The suspevse was becoming intolerable,. The 
magistrate could endure it no longer, aud tremu- 
lous y turning toward the spectral visitant, waved his 
baud as if iv assent. 

The spectre-woman, or spirit, disappeared as mys- 
teriously as it had come. 

With her departure all breathed. easier. 

By a great effort, aud'in a husky voice, the magi. 
trate commanded : ‘ 

“ Adjourn the court!” 

The order was given, the court-room was cleared,, 
and men Jeft-it with @ vague sense of what had oc- 
curred, and feeling as if they had just awoke from a 
vision of terror. 

Two censtables raised the inanimate form of 
Samuel Wilton, and by the application of cold water 
soon resuscitated him. 

He stared at them vacautly, sank into a chair, and 
covwred his face with his hands, while withiu his 
breast a terrible struggle was progressing, which at 
intervals caused his form to tremble. At length he 
arose, compesed, but very pale. 

For some moments after the adjournment of the 
court, the magistrate remained rigid, his hands 
clasped together, his face a blank, and his eyes fixed 
steadfastly upon the floor. 

‘The magistrate obtained a partial control of himself, 
ordered the youth to be taken from the dock, and 
then motioned him and Mr. Wilton to follow him to 
his private room. 

Both complied, and arrivin 
Selves opposite him. 

“ You saw her ?” queried the judge, fixing his eyes 
upon Mr, Wilton. 

“IT saw her,” gasped Mr. Wilton, and shivered. 

“ You saw her?” repeated the magistrate in that 
hard, hollow voice, and turning toward Frank. 

“I saw her!” answered the youth, and a heavenly 
Gnile rested upon his features. 


g there seated them- 


oa euibleee.. 


“She las saved you!” cried the magistrate, tremu- 
lously. “Go! you are free!” 

Mr. Wilton clutched at the arm of his chair, and 
groaned. 

The youth lifted his dark eyes, brilliant in their 
mild, wondrous beauty, toward Heaven, and clasping 
his hands, devoutly murmured : 

“Thou hast heard my prayer! 
thank thee!” 

And with his arms folded across his breast, with 
his head bowed in reverence, and with a slow, dig- 
nified step he moved from the room. 

He felt a breath of cold air—he started back—and 
his eye caught one glimpse of that shadowy form as 
it swept by like a spirit. 

Slowly—and with strange emotions circling around 
his heart, which one moment lightened it with joy 
‘andthe next depressed it with. grief—he coutiuued 
on towards his home. 

Suddenly he raised his eyes; What: Benutles bo- 
foreunperveived were spread outarcupditim!: What 
new life aud vigour seemed to amimatertite populace ! 

trim. that mate 
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“He does, does he?” muttered the youth, con- 
temptuously. “Well, he shall be gratified this 
time, but not many more, for I would rather sweep 
the streets, and be where the atmosphere at least is 
congenial, than remain in this house, where every- 
thing has become so utterly detestable, and to me 
repulsive.” 

And with this emphatic declaration, he opened 
the door, and descending the stairs moved toward 
the library. 

As he entered, Mr. Wilton raised his head from 
the desk whereon it had been resting, and with a 
sad, soft smile motioned him to seat. 

“ Well, sir,” queried Frank, impatiently, “ what do 
you wish with me?” 

Mr. Wilton sighed, dropped his eyes, and replied, 
in a low, wailing tone, which sounded very dis- 
agreeable upon his listener’s ear : 

“T want to tell you, my dear Frank, how thank- 
‘ful’ lam that you are again safe; but oh, my boy, 
‘what saved you?” 

“Not you, most assuredly,” retarned the youth, 





Imaginative boy! It seemed tor ttin rial 
}things bad changed, that the edifices: of bribk and 
stone wore looks more grand and: impesingg. . He 
(did) not. think to attribute his sutliuetasm to tle 
‘change im his own condition, 
ment that our oh feelings-controliiemameasure the: 
of things around us; that om appreciation: it 
iacreased or diminixhed.as we arei® joy or sorrowy. 
o—the reaction from despwiiht0) happiness, from 


were romantic aud visiowaryy te the last’ extreme, 
Hie was one of the naturesiwliel: suffer aeutely 
aud enjoy intensely, ~ 

. Almost before he was swareefl it Winey a 8h 
site the Wi'ton mansion... Bigeaweended: the: steps;, 
and then paused, 
the thoughts 


within prison s, and esused/him'to shudder. 
partly toalagivion of Mocelcinpaciaeenepes 
yt at Pi : n- 
ing the door; passed quickly througtt thie lialls, and? 
ascended to his‘room. ; 
* Entering his apartmenty. lie threw himself into a 
chair, and restiug his head’ upon his hands, sovlilo- 
quized: 

* Once again I am saved, and this time from. dis- 
grace and a felon’s home, by this dark-robed woman 
or spirit, who seems omnipresent. So grand, so 
beautiful, so delicate, yet so powerful, that her very 
presence sends terror to the hearts of men. Why is 
it? How comes this power? Surely it cannot be 
mortal, and yet the days of miracles are said to have 
passed. But this is a miracle as well as a marvel! 
When I revert to it hastily it seems likea wild, fan- 
tastio dream, an ignis fatuus, which in slumber I 
have chased.” 

He paused, was silent a moment, and then excitedly 
continued : 

“ Why did the magistrate experience such emotion 
—why did he evince such fear ? But stranger still, and 
more significant was the agitation of Mr. Wilton. 
He was as one deprived of all strength, with every 
nerve paralyzed, utterly helpless! Oh, if I could 
bat divine these things! If I could but tear away 
the veil of mystery which haugs over my life! 
Mystery? Ah, that causes other facts to recur to 
me, which later incidents have t arily eclipsed 
Yes, the condemning fact of having counterfeit coius 
and notes upon my person, and I as innocent of the 
knowledge as the babe which clings to its mother's 
neck. How did.I comein possession of them? I 
cannot answer t'at—I can hardly think of it without 
again hearing those maniacal shrieks, and feeling as 
if I were once more within those cold, repulsive 
walls. I remember 1 had some bauk notes which 
Mr. Tweed from time to time hadgiven me. Before 
I went into that gambling house I had them; from 
that time until | went into the book-shop I did not 
look in my purse. How can Lexplain this? And 
again my perplexity is increised when I think of 
the counterfeits being taken from my cvat pocket. 

“ Oh, the anguish of that moment—the dread which 
I feel even now! Ant as if to crush me to the 
earth, my presence, merely my presence, in that 
gambling-honse was tortured iutoacrime! Oh, let 
me think no more of it! Let these disturbing 
thouglits leave me, for my mind needs rest! Lknow 
not the meaning of these strange acts. I can have 
no conception of them. Iam merely a subject for 
invisible powers to work upen—a creature of cir- 
cumstances.” 

And arising, he walked the room with his hands 
clasped behind him. A half-hour passed, and the 
youth continued to pace the floor with that even, 
reguiar step, while his face wore a pre-oecupied 
look, and his thonzhts seemed far, far away. 

Presently he was interrupted by a knock upon the 
door, followed by the words: 
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ment to liberty, wae seagreat,.thatihiwid ems: 


while —es to kis mind\came | 
of his short Bet @ful experience | 


somewhat resentfully. 

Mr. Wilton’s faco became sanctimoniously re- 
proachful, and he sorrowfully said: 
' “Oh, how cam: you: speak so, my dear Frank, 
: » know iow much I love you, when you 





you 
that you: are all’ that is left of my dearest 
friend) when » know’ that I have laboured so 
j “Gnd you=T wok 300, how can you treat me so 


# slight: eneer-coried the youth's lip, and he re- 
tl ) 
* “Very I think-you showed your 


oo agemner 
’ thie court.” 
|“ Why} Frank, do you speak so’ coldly?” ‘asked 


Mr. Wilton, glancing with piteous pleading upon 
lim. “ Will you not. tell me?” . 

“Yes, I will,. and so that you will understand 
|i!" exclaimed! Frank, indignant at what he thought 
to be assumed solicitude. “If you had cared so 
very much about me, your manner would have 
‘Ween different in the witness-box, and you would 
\Hnve stated facts as- they were. Instead of that, 
}you coughed, and stammered, and thought I was 
upright, and was to the besi of your knowledge, 
but you hadn't known me but three days! Very 
pretty, wasn’t it? Sounds very much like a loving 
guardian, doesn’t it?” 

Mr. Wilton groaned, worked his hands nervously 
together, and while his face grew solemn, rejoined : 

“Oh, Frank, you hurt me cruelly by your unkind 
language. You dun’t comprehend how much I love 
you. But if 1 must reply to your unjust, unrighteous 
accusation, let me do it, by asking you what I could 
have said; what more could I have done? The 
very moment | tried to speak, some legal technicality 
stopped me, and very naturally I became embar- 
rassed.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the youth, bending forward, 
and gazing searchingly into his face, “ but you were 
more embarrassed, more horrified when that dark, 
filmy form rose up before you. Can you tell me 
what caused your senses to desert you when she faced 

ou?” 

“ A slight tremor ran over Mr. Wilton’s frame, but 
it went as suddenly as it came, and looking up with 
mouth half open, as ifin stupid wonder, he answered : 

“ OF course I can tell you, my dear Frank; at that 
moment I was in grief upon your account, my mind 
was picturing the terrible life which threatened you; 
and is it sirauge, disturbed. as 1 was, that the un- 
looked for appearance of such an appalling figure 
should deprive me of my senses? Not singular at 
all.. You could with justice ask the clerk and magis- 
trate the same question.” 

Still unsatisfied, still doubting, though he knew 
not why, the youth tapped the floor with his boot, 
and kept his head turned away from his companion. 

For afew moments Mr. Wilton regarded him in 
sileuce, then aruse, and with a fawning, conciliatory 
sinile, said: 

“Why do you not speak? Why do you turn away 
from me? Why do you pain me thus? Will you not 
believe my words ?” 

* What makex you think I doubt them?” queried 
the youth sharply. 

The other wiuced, then the smile grew softer, and 
he quickly replied: 

“ Why, your looks, your manner, your motion! I 
am sensitive, susceptible to influence, and very im- 
pressible, I can feel another’s mistrust, or dislike, as 
keenly as if it were conveyed in words, and from 
you, my dear—dear boy, I can feel it quicker and 
more acutely, fur 1 love you.” 

“ Yes—yes!” mused the youth, bitterly, “I hear 

ou, L hear many things in this wild life of mine; 
Bat what shall [ believe? Put all I hear together, 
and it will makechaos; keep it separate, and each 

art is an instrument of paiv, which is touched ac- 








_ “Mr. Wilton wishes your presence in the library.” 
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sired: forme, I am weary of the sounds, one and 
all.” 

“ And I am included ?” cried Mr. Wilton, in grieved 
tones,. “Oh, that I should live to hear my friend’s 
child speak thus. Weary of me—of me, who loves 
him so!” and the tears stood in his eyes. 

For a moment the youth regretted his words, and 
felt sad at having wounded his patron’s feclings, then 
that repugnance to him and mistrust of him again 
arose, and with a careless wave of his hand, he re- 
turned: 


“T pray you be calm, Mr. Wilton; you are too ge- | 
I advise you to | 


nerous with your love and regret. 
keep them and bestow them ypon some one who is 


more appreciative than I am; and, by-the-bye, I | 


wish to return the cheque you gave me a few days 


ago. I’m exceedingly obliged to you, I assure you, but | 


I haven’t needed it, from the fact that I have had 
enough of counterfeits!” 

Mr. Wilton started, his eyes gleamed, then his 
cough suddenly troubled him, and it was some mo- 
ments ere the spasm was over. 

At length the violence of the attack had subsided, 
and again turning toward the youth, with that woe- 
begone expression, he sadly said : 

“TI cannot receive it. I gave it tu you, as your 
father would have given a similar amount to me, or 
I to him, from the heart. 


might banish it. I love you, Frank; I loved your 


father, my boy; and I wish you would try and like | 


me for his sake!” 


And in great distress Mr. Wilton clasped the | 


youth’s hand and wept over it, while his form 
quivered as if from intense feeling. 
The youth was conquered. His tender heart 


would not allow him to witness such sorrow, and | 


yemain indifferent. Reproaching himself for his 
unjust doubts, he Jaid his hand gently upon Mr. Wil- 
ion’s, aud soothingly responded : 

“T am sorry to have caused you so much sorrow, 
but I am hardly myself ; pray forgive me.” 


“T will—oh, [ will!” actually sobbed Mr. Wilton ; | 


“and now my heart is lighter. I know the anguish 
you have suffered, but now, my dear boy, all is for- 
given, and we are friends, dear friends, are we not?” 

“ Yes,” responded the youth, though a sudden re- 


pulsion caused him to recoil, and a quick pain at his | 


heart denied the truth of his words. 

“Oh, bless you for that, you have hushed the 
grief-wrought misgivings which have of late 
usurped the place of joy in my heart.” 

And with these words, uttered in a low quivering 


I cannot tell the cause of | 
your aversion to me, but I wish I could, and then I | 


[TRUE OR FALSE? ] 


| voice, Mr. Wilton advanced and drew the youth to 


his breast. 
| Had the deadly embrace of the cobra been offered 
| him, the youth could not have sbrunk back with more 
horror, 
Again that expression of desponding melancholy 
diffused itself over Mr. Wilton’s features, and in in- 
| jured tones he ejaculated : 

“Why is this—why do you tear yourself away, 
| and look at me so? I fear your words are not sin- 
cere.” 

“ Pardon me,” answered the youth, “TI do not like 
to be embraced by men; it is entirely out of place, I 
assure you.” 

Mr. Wilton noticed not the derision which lin- 
gered in the last clause of the remark; but drawing 
down the corners of his mouth, and elevating his 
eyebrows, moaningly said: ; 
| ‘ll try to remember, but I cannot always con- 

trol my feelings, for my love is very strong, and 
sometimes bursts forth spontaneously, almost before 
I know it.” 

“Yes,” thought the youth, ‘and like the volcano, 
sends grief and devastation wherever it goes,” and 
suddenly raised his eyes. 

A crafty smile lurked about Mr. Wilton’s lips, and 
his eyes gleamed strangely, but as he met the youth’s 
eye his expression again changed to one of singular 
softness. 

The youth’s mood was one of forced resignation, 
bitter coolness and despairing quietude, and he was 
| obliged to obey its instincts, Suddenly arising, he 
walked by Mr. Wilton, hastily turned, and con- 
fronted him with: 

“ Versatility is desirable in actors, and useful when 
combined with good and great talent, but do you 
think it is suggestive of sincerity when displayed in 
| emotions, when it flashes like lightning from tears to 

scorn, from love to subtlety? Ah, you do not speak! 

It is well, and wholly unnecessary. Although you can- 

not restrain your flood of lava-rushing love, yet you 
| have supreme control of your features to their faintest 
lineament. It is irreconcileable, isn’t it? but none the 
less a part of your very affectionate nature.” 

Mr. Wilton compressed his lips and worked his 
| hands together in silence. At length he looked up 
| wearily, as though patience had brought with it sor- 
row, and replied: 

“Tt may be as you say in one sense. It is true that 
| Ihave control over my features, but not over my 
| emotions, Whatever there is within shines out upon 

my face, and sometimes thoughts melting and con- 
' flicting give an uppleasant expression to my face. I 


| 
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have noticed it very often, wondered at it, regretted’ 
it, but soitis. To prove to you the truth of my words 
is easy. At the moment you looked up, I was think- 
ing of evil——” 

“Evil, Mr. Wilton? Is it possible ?” 

The gentleman noticed not the sarcastic interrup- 
tion, but continued: 

“ As I said, I was thinkingof evil, and my thoughts’ 
were reflected upon my face. I changed my expres- 
sion because I am sensitive, and dislike to have any- 
one see such a look upon my features. But my 
thoughts were connected with you. I was reflecting, 
and with a feeling of terror, upon the wicked man who 
assailed you in the gambling saloon,” 

“ Ha! then that still lingers in your mind! 
why has it sucha lasting influence ?” 

And the youth looked steadily upon him. : 

“Why? I wonder at the question. It is self-evi- 
dent, it is because I wish to know your enemies—to 
protect you from them—to make your life easier.” 

So sincere was the tone, so convincing the manner, 
that the youth could not continue his ironical, cut- 
ting words, and in a mild, earnest tone, he queried : 

“Then perhaps you will seek him—pursué him— 
and make him divulge the cause of his hatred ?” 

“J will!” exclaimed Mr. Wilton. “ That was what 
I was coming at, but you preceded me. How singu- 
lar itis that you should divine my thoughts and 
feelings at the same moment. There must be an 
electro-sympathetical current between us, in defiance 
of your dislike.” 

“Perhaps,” mused the youth, becoming weary; 
“but I am not inclined to argue upon that point. 
I wish to feel that you will endeavour to apprehend 
this man—to secure him. Will you?” 

“ Again I say it shall be done, and by that means 
you will be brought to love me—I feel it. I will 
strain every nerve, and adopt every means at my 
command to reach that end.” : 

“Thank you; I shall look forward to the result 
with interest. Now, 1 trast you will excuse me.” 

Mr. Wilton graciously signified his assent, and the 
youth left the library. As he entered his room, he 
perplexedly soliloquized: f 

“ What Samuel Wilton is, baffles me; clouds, sun- 
shine, stormy darkness ahd lightning gleams follow 
each other over his featuresin quick succession. He 
is a econtradiction—a living paradox—a breathing 
anomaly! Qh, that I were a second (dipus that I 
might solve the riddle of this modern Sphinx, though 
I should rather shrink from also accepting his sub- 
sequent fate.” r 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LOCKSMITH OF LYONS. 


ee en aoe 
CHAPTER IIl. 
How exquisite is pleasure after pain ! 
Why throbs my heart so turbulently strong, 
Pained at thy presence—this redundant joy, 
Like a poor miser, beggar’d by his store ? 
Young. 

Tue locksmith was cleansing his hands when the 
tall and stately presence of General La Mothier 
darkened the doorway. 

The artisan was singularly neat in his habits and 
dress, and this characteristic, added to his remark- 
able manly beauty of face and person, had already 
gained for him in La Croix Rousse the appellation of 
‘Handsome Rebert.”. He turned as the general 
paused at the door, and not knowing whether his 
visitor were friend or foe, but inclined to the latter 
suspicion, from their late attitude, laid his hand with 
deliberate alertness upon the steel: rod which we 
have seen him use so liberally upon the head and 
body of Esark Hasserbrek; at the same he fixed his 
bright defiant hazel eyes questioningly upon those 
of the general. 

The latter smiléd, and said in a friendly tone: 

“Oh, my young Hercules, do not imagine for an 
instant that I have any desire to brave that rod of 
steel. Let us be friends.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” replied the artisan, 
captivated by the smile and kind expression beaming 
from the noble face >f his visitor, and tossing aside 
the rod. “Still, 1 did not know that you wished to 
be a friend. You drew your sword on me out 
there.” 

“ Not against you,” interrupted the general, step- 
ping familiarly into the dusty little shop, “but for 
you. To prevent you from committing a murder— 
for so the law would have called the death you evi- 
dently intended to inflict.” 

“TI did not intend to kill the man—that is, I did 
not when | began to thrash him; but as it is, I am 
not sorry that you thrust your rapier between him 
ant my rod. And now in what may I serve you, 
sir?” 

“T have a little work for you to do, my friend, for 
which, when done, you shall be paid your own 
price,” replied the general, taking off the silk from 
the package he held, and exposing a small metallic 
box. ‘ My footman, who is a native and resident of 
Lyons, knowing I needed the services of a locksmith, 
recommended you to me as an excellent and discreet 
artisan.” 

Before the word “ discreet,” the general dwelt with 








[THE MAN IN THE CLOAK.] 


significant emphasis, at the same time gazing keenly 
ir to the eyes of the locksmith. 

“T consider my skill as a locksmith equal to that of 
any workmanin Lyons,” replied Lackville, with an 
air of modest merit. “'‘I'here are doubtless many 
others as good, perhaps some whoare better, though it 
is my ambition to be better than any.” 

“ And your discretion ?” 

“ My discretion? I do not understand your mean- 
ing, sir?” 

“ You can safely guard a secret ?” 

“T think so, sir; but let me say that I have no 
desire to be made the keeper of one.” 

“To do tho work I desire, it is necessary that you 
shall say nothing of it to anyone. Shall I give you 
the work ?” 

“ T have, indeed, more work than I can do already, 
sir. Your secret, whatever it-may be, shall be safe 
with me; if I undertake the work it will be because 
I am already in your debt.” 

“ Already in my debt?” 

“ Yes, sir, for keeping me from thrashing the life 
out of Esark Hasserbrek.” 

“Oh ; and why were you so furious in that matter ?” 

“That is my secret, sir.” 

“Very good. Well, I wish you to make a key for 
me; it is a part of your trade, is it not?” 

“ A very important part.” 

“ And to odd nothing about the matter to anyone— 
not even to your wife.” 

“ That I can safely promise, as I have no wife, sir.” 

“ Oh, nor girl of, your heart ?” 

“That is my secret,” replied the artisan, his face 
flushing. 

“Tt seems you have secrets in abundance and can 
keep them well,” said the general, smiling, and open- 
ing the little box he held. “So I will trust you with 
one of mine. With great difficulty I have obtained an 
impression of a certain key of very peculiar shape. 
I wish you to make for me, as soon as you can, a key 
of the pattern which you see here.” So saying, the 
general took from the little box a cake of wax and 
placed it in the hand of the artisan. 

The artisan had hardly glanced at it, when he 
uttered a sharp cry of surprise mingled with anger. 

The impression on the cake of wax presented by 
the general was exactly the same as that which had 
filled the heart of the artisan with rage against 
Esark Hasserbrek; the same that he bad crushed 
into a shapeless mass. 

“ Ha!” said he, with a fierce frown setting his 
white teeth firmly togetherin a paroxysm of wrath 
and suspicion. Then clasping his powerful fingers 
over the cake of wax, he crushed it as he had 
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crushed the other, into a shapeless mass; glaring 
anger, defiance, and suspicion at the stately, land- 
some man before him. 

“Good Heaven !” cried the general, amazed. “ Are 
youa madman? You have destroyed the impres- 
sion !” 

“Yes, and as I crushed that,” exclaimed the 
artisan, tossing the wax furiously away and grasping 
a heavy hammer near him, “so will 1 crush anyone 
that dares to tamper with the key of the bed-chamber 
of Blanche de Mounlaine.” 

The blood sprang hotly to the cheeks and fore- 
head of the general, and he even thrust his hand 
menacingly into his bosum as if about to draw some 
hidden weapon. He was a tall and powerful man, 
not yet forty years of age, and it needed but a glance 
into his clear, steady blue eyes, and noble, resolute 
face, to see that he was as brave as a lion, as daring 
as an eagle. 

But the last words of the artisan changed his in- 
dignation to surprise. 

“There is a mistake here, my friend,” he said, 
calmly. 

“No doubt,” replied the artisan, with a blaze of 
scorn and anger in his splendid hazel eyes, as he 
turned them full upon his visitor. “You of the 
rich and noble class often make the great mistake of 
imagining that we of the poor and lowly can be 
bought to serve your vices—your crimes. I repeat 
it—your crimes! for seeking to obtain a false key to 
the lock which guards the sanctity of a virtuous and 
innocent maiden’s bed-chamber isacrime. Do you 
understand me, count, duke, marquis, prince, or what- 
ever you may be? A crime worse than to murder a 
man.” 

“Tadmit that, my friend,” said the general, calmly, 
and carefully studying the passion and character of 
the indignant young artisan; in fact, staring at his 
handsome features with a kind of wondering gaze, 
intense with its inquiry. 

“Oh! you admit that, yet you come to me to make 
such false keys.” 

“ Stop—I have never seen Blanche de Mounlaine 
in all my life.” 

“Oh, of course not! Oh, of course not!” said 
Lackville, with something of a smile upon lips too 
noble to sneer. 

“ And I have never, until you spoke it, even heard 
the name of Blanche de Mounlaine.” 

“Yet you had an impression of the key that un- 
locks her bed-chamber,” said the artisan. “Ah, do 
not smile, sir; her bed-chamber is as sacred to me as 
the gates of Heaven. It was I who invented and 
made the lock that keeps secure the sleep of as 
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innocent and pure a maiden as ever lived. 
that no thief, no burglar, no ruffian, gentle or plebeian, 
can pick, and one that cannot be broken open without 
making a great deal more noise than raseals.like. to 
make.” 

“And is there no lock like it in Lyons, my 
friend ?” 

“No, norin the world! I designed it in secret! 
I made it in secret! I destroyed the design! By 
my life, sir, [could not now make another exactly 
like it.. Of course I could make a key like the key 
that locks and unlocks it—with the original or an 
impression to guide me. But no lock like it can be 
made unless the lock be taken from where I fixed it 
—and that can be done only from within the apart- 
ment —and the lock then be taken to pieces.” 

“ My friend, there must be a mistake.” 

“No, The impression that you showed mem was 
taken from a key invented and made by me,'‘sir—the 
key of the bed-chamber of Blanche de Meunlaine, 
To that I am willing to swear,” replied the artisan. 
“ How did you obtain it? I suppose you are ‘the 
man in the cloak.’” 

“The man in the cloak! TI do not understand 

ou.’ 

‘“‘Esark Hasserbrek said there was » man in @ 
cloak prowling after Blanche de Mounlaine:” 

“IT swear to you, my friend, | know nothing of 
your Blanche de Mounlaine. Do not be jealous of 
me, for as I live I love no one in the werld, except 
that lady imthe-cnrringe, who is my wife.” 

“ But why dw you, like Bsark Hasserbrek, come 
to me, or to anyone, witlr an impression of the key of 
the bed-chamber of Blanche de Mounlaine? There 
is everything in the face of that man which declares) 
he is a ruffian. 1 was not anwmzed to find that 
he had obtained an impression of the key—that 
is, not amazed at bis villaay,, foreissimplya demon. 
But your face ig the face of » man of 
honour and honourablethenghts.” 

“One moment, my friend,” interrapted the gene- 
ral, with a grave, commanding gesture. “You say 
Hasserbrek desired « key of the sxme-kind ?”" 

“ Yes—exactly. 
ased upon the lock which guards the door of Blanche 
de Mounlaine. Perhaps he did not mean to admit it 
—but he did.” 

“ My friend, who occupies the room with the girl?” 

“What is that to you, sir? since you have 

“Patience! Is it not an old woman, deformed, 
ill-tempered, fierce, miserly, very ugly and squiut- 
eyed ?” 

“Oh, it is plain that you know very well such a 
woman is the guardian or rather the mistress of 
Blanche—for you exactly describe that old tyrant 
Mother Grimo—may Satan fly away with her.” 

“Good! Ihave no objections to that, my friend, 
You cannot detest Mother Grimo more than I do. 
But let me assure you that I did not kuow anything 
of your Blanche. It is against Mother Grimo that 
I desire to wage war. Come, as we both hate that 
old woman we must be allies.” 

With these words the general extended his right 
hand to the locksmith, smiling, 

But the artisan did not accept the offer of alliance. 
On the contrary, he drew himself haughtily erect, 
and, with a cold. dignity little to be expected from so 
young a man of so lowly a social rank, when so 
blandly approached by one of the great "aud rich, 
said: 


“Tt is best that you should go your way while I 
go mine, sir. I said the same to Hark Hasserbrek. 
You are & stranger to me, and are of the class which 
despises mine. Tobe true friends we should be 
equals. If, indeed, there is a man in a cloak, as 
Hasserbrek hinted, who is a lover of Blanche, how do 
I know that you are not he?” 

“ Oh, bat I swear to you 

“Wait, sir. The fact that you came to me with 
an impression of a key which unlocks the dvor of the 
bed-chamber of Blanche de Mounlaine—a key that 
she guards carefully, in fact she wears it in her 
girdle, attached to her neck by a chain—proves that 
you are capable of sly and treacherous work. I can- 
not imagine how two impressions of that key have 
been taken without the knowledge of Blanclhe——” 

“You do not suspect that she might have per- 
mitted them to be taken ?” 

“ What!” exclaimed the artisan, indignantly. “She 
tells me everything. But let us part,” and with 
these words he turred away, opened a small door 
and strode intd another room, closing the door after 
him, and leaving the general standing alone in the 
middle of the shop. 

“TI must know more of this young man,” thought. 
the general, “I must make him my friend, I would 
like to see this Blanche de Mounlaine of whom he 
is so jealous—she may be another whom that old 
witch they call Mother Grimo intends to destroy. 
The friendship of this artisan and of his sweetheart 
may aid mo in cbtainivg that whieh I desire. There 
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is much in his face, mauner, and voice that draws my 
heart toward him.” 

Advancing to the narrow doortlirougk which the 
artisan had disappeared, the general rapped respect- 
fully. 

‘ Well?” said the locksmith, opening the door, and 

frowning, “must I beso impolite as to bil you be 
‘one ?” 

‘ “Come, my friend, do not be so rash,” replied the 

general, celivd and extending a card. “‘l'here is: 

my name and address. | I desire to see you thene at.| 

your conveuience—— 

“ Ah! You are General Henri La Mothier?” ex- 
claimed the artisan, as-hv read the vame-omthe- card, 
the name of oneof Remmetgett See a 
of France, the name of a man whose. 


At it was the artisan evidently was chafed, for as 
he replied to. the last question of the general, his 
eyes flashed angrily and bis white brow reddened 
darkly. 

“ There are some things in this world to be con- 
sidered beyond the conversation of casual acquaint- 
ances,” he said, coldly, “I willdo myself the honour 
to call on Geueral Henri La Mothier at my earliest 
convenience, but shall ask no questious of anything 
_Imay see at his residence.” 
| “Tam justly rebuked for my idle curiosity,” said 
the general, smiling, and turning to depart. 

But as he did so those keen observant eyes of his, 
which nothing seemed to escape, fell upom an object 
suspended by a cord, near the foot of thebed, This 
he would not have perceived bad not the curtain of 
the window by which it had been hiddem, just then 
been flaunted aside by a puff of wind. 

Theobject was one that made a shuddermumtifirough 
the veins-of th: general. 
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On a table in the centre of the room was a mass of 
sketches, designs and patterns, such as the “ manu- 
facturers” of silks gave as copies to the master 
weavers of Lyons, and the patterns were the work of 
two heads. Some of the patterns were traced in a 
delicate, light and graceful carelessness on:oue sheet, 
and repeated on another in a. buld but exact style, 
with here ani there an addition or an omission. 

The pencils, ink and other articles of a pattern- 
designer were scattered about as if they had been 
just in use. 

“You are more than a locksmith,” said the 
general, smiling, and pointing at.the twble, “ you.are 
a designer ; an artist.” 

The artisan bowed. He recognised. by his:respect- 
ful silence the presence of a man immeasurably his 
superior in social rauk; by te proud glance of his 
dark, eyes, and his erect air, he also declared his 
natural equality to any man in Franve. 

The general examined more closely several of the 
designs, and evidently with the air of a man who 
was experienced in such matters. 

“They are superb,” he said, sincerely. 
all your work, my friend.” 

Again the artisan bowed. 

“They display the union of masculine.and femi- 
nine inveutiva and execution, Blauche de Mouu- 
laine?” 

Again the artisan bowed. 

“This is a haughty young genius,” thonght the 
general. “ Certainly I must know more of him.and 
his divine Blanche.” 

Here his eyes fell upon.an object resting upon @ 
beautiful ornamental bracket, the bracket affixed to: 
the wall near the head of the neat and snuw-white 
bed; over this object was a glass cover, to protect 
it from the dust. 

This object, enshrined like the relic of a saint, 
was simply a lady’s slipper, and thougha little worn, 
it was plain that the fuot to whicti it had once be- 
longed was exquisite in shape and’ size. 

From this the general glanced to the face of the 
artisan. It was suffused with a deep blush, and 
there was a quiver of embarrassment about his eyes. 

“The slipper of Blanche?” said the general, smil- 
ing, and with graceful politeness and gallantry un- 
covering his head. 

Had the general looked more closely at the slipper 
he would have seen that, fairy-like as it was, it 
contained anvther slipper, a tiny little affair, au in- 
fant’s shoe, embroidered with pearls aud of 
gold. 

But to have discovered this fact the general must 
have leaned across the bed, and of such inquisitive 
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‘expression of his eye. 

Not so with the faceof the artisan. It was flaming 

with an expression of pride combating shame. He 

too had seen that infamous implement. He knew, 
tuo, that the general had seen it. 

* At night,” he said, with extreme bitterness, and 
ndowestiig the unspoken question of the general, “T 
so arrange that curtain. thatit—that iron of infamy 
—and the slipper of Blanche de Mounlaine are the 
two last objects my eyes fall upon as I extinguish 
my lamp, and the first my eyes reston when 1 awake 
in the morming. The one is the slipper of the woman 
1 leve, and whom I to make my wife.- The 
other reminds me of my oath to some day use that 
iron as it was used upon me.” 

“Upon you!” exclaimed the general, startled. 

“ Oh, you said to me, let us be friends,” cried the 
artisan, tearing with @ fierce gesture at his thruat, 
dragging his shirt from one of his shoulders, and re- 
vealing a mass of nt, symmetrical wuscle 
clothed in skin naturally of dazzling whiteness, from 
which the bronze of wind, weather, suo, and expo- 
sure had nearly faded, “ see this,” 

Be pointed to a red: and! disfiguring scar on his 
shoulder, the scar left there by the red-hot branding- 
iron, when cruel hands, at the command of tle law, 
pressed it into his shrinking flesh more ‘than three 
years, nearly four years before he thus displayed it 
tu the general, 

“See this! I was agalérien! Does Henri La 
Mothier, Count d’Ancre and general of the French 
army, now ask my friendship?” 

Saying this, the artisan gazed sternly into the face 
of his visitor. 


CHAPTER IY. 
He is my bane ! I cannot-bear. him! 
One heaven or earth can never hold us both! 
Still shall we hate, and with defiance deadly 
Keep rage alive, till one be lost for ever : 
As if two suns should meet in one meridian, 
And strive in fiery combat for the passage. Rowe. 

Tue general returned the half-fieree, half-scorn- 
ful gaze of the artisan with calmness for an instant, 

and then said : 

“Cover the scar, I beg you. Though you have 
been a galérien, I have no doubt you are an honest 
aud honourable man, aud were when. that iufamy 
was thrust upon you.” - 

The artisan had expected that the display of his 
brand of infamy would cause the general to recoil 
from him in disgust and disdaia. He woul! not have 
been angered had his visitér retired in haste aud 
with expressions of scorn. 

Had this been.the conduct of General La Mothier, 
the artisan would have preserved silent con~- 
tempt, for he had learned to despise tle opivion of 
all who << signs of having been condemned 





impertinence he could not be guilty. 


as guilty full and positive proofs of guilt. But 
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when the man whose name was so highly honoured 
in Franee, spoke so kindly, and even advanced to aid 
him in covering his scar of disgrace, the locksmith, 
overcome by this noble and generous sympathy, sank 
down iuto a chair, and covering his face with his 
hands, wept bitterly. 

“ His tears come from his heart,” thought the gen- 
eral, ‘*His agony is bitter, for it has become a 
part of his soul.” 

There was @ tap at the door which led into the 
shop, and instantly after the door was opened, and 
the pale, beautiful, sad face of the general's wife 
appeared ; and this, too, before the artisan had time 
to draw his shirt over his shoulder. 

“Oh, my husband, I am tired of waiting,” began 
the countess. 

But catching sight of the bare shoulder and pecu- 
liar scar upon it, she checked her h. with acry 


of terror, at the same time placing her hands tightly 
upon her eyes. 

Heaven!” she said, starting back. “A 
liad 


“ Oh, 
galérien ! 

“Say no more, Leola, and not that again !” 
exclaimed the general, placing hie right hand wpon 
tle naked shoulder of the artisan, and so covering 
the brand. “I am ready te wager half of my fortune 
that this young man is more worthy of a crown of 
gold than deservedly branded thus.” 

“ As there is a Heaven above us,” said the artisan, 
rising proudly, and lifting his hands to Heaven, 
“this brand was from the malice of an enemy, and 
not justly.” 

“ With all my soul I believe you, my friend,” re- 
plied the general, taking the arm of his wife. “Cume 
as soon,as you canto my hotel. I will tell you my 
story,and if you wish yow can tellme yours. At 
least, we have the same enemies in two persons.” 

“In two?” asked the artisan, as he drew his shirt 
over his shoulder. 

“In two, Mother Grimo and Esark  Hasserbrek. 
But we will speak of these and other things at my 
hotel. You will come 2” 

“I will come.” 

“Good! We shall be friends.and equals.” 

“Ah, the last is impossible; I lave been a 
galérien,” replied the artisan, in a mournful voice. 
“ Right or wrong, innocent. or guilty, I have been a 
galérien. Ah, madam,” he added, turning his: eyes 
sadly, though proudly, upon the countess, “having 
seen that brand of infamy, you were right’ im cuver- 
ing your eyes.” 

“My friend,” said the lady, while ber pale face 
flushed to the temples—and this roseate tinge made 
her charmingly beautiful“ it: was the ecar which 
caused my action, aud not my dislike to you be- 
canse of the sear. A dear friend of mine once had 
the same——” 

“Take. care, Leola,” interrupted: the general. 


“We need. not speak of that now. De you not see: 


that the artisan: already stares at you in’ wonder? 
Let us go.” 

“Has he made: the key?” asked the lady, as»her 
husband conducted her to the carriage. 

“What! in so short.# time ?” replied the general, 
smiling. “Do yow think locksmiths are: magicians, 
to cry ‘Presto,’ and behold:a key? Wemust give 
him time to do that.” 

_ With these words: the general assisted: his: wife 
into the carriage, and seated himself by ler side. 

He said nothing at that time to her of what had: 
passed between him and: the artisan, and the:carriage 
tolled away, 

As it did so the general, yielding to a feeling of 
anxious curiosity, thrust his head from the carriage 
window on his side, and glanced first upwards to- 
wards the window from which the man with the red 
beard liad spoken to the mob, and then turned his 
eyes towards the door of the artisan’s shop. 

The maw with the red ‘beard was again at the 
window, leaning on his elbows, and grzing down at 
the carriage, The distance between him and the 
latter was too great to allow the general to perceive 
the eyes of the man, but he knew he was gazing at 
the vehicle. When he saw that the face of the 
general wae turned upwards, he instantly disap- 
peared from the window. 

Glancing thence at the door of the locksmith, the 
everal saw that a man wearing a short cloak which 
reached scarcely to his knees, had halted, and was. 
apparently reading the name and trade. set forth by 
the sign over the door, 

_ “Ab,” thought the general, “' it appears the artisan 
is to have another visitor—a man in a cloak too.” 

_ The carriage rolled on, turning an adjacent-corner 
Just as the person who had last attracted the atten- 
tion of the general stepped into the shcp of the artisan, 

We will consider this person: A tall. lean. 
emaciated fixure, surprisingly agile, restless and 
serpent-like at times, and then suddenly becoming 
as rigid, as motionless as a statue of stone. A head 
singularly long, and a face of indescribable no- 





bility and power of change of features, eyes of 
common size, and peculiar lustre—neither dark nor 
blue, nor gray, nor yellow, nor green—but partaking 
of all colours. 

When this man, whose hair was concealed by a 
wig of black hair, entered the shop of the locksmith, 
his face wore an expression of habitual stupidity. 
The iustant he became convinced that the shop was 
vacant his features blazed with an expression of 
shrewdness. cunning and daring—the expression 
of a thief’s face when about to commit a theft. 

The eyes which had been heavy, dull and lead- 
coloured as he stepped in, became sharp, rapid, 
sparkling. The various hues we have mentioned as 
being visible in those organs seemed to concentrate 
themselves into circles, each hue clearly defined 
around the iris, like the circles painted upon a target 
—except that these eye-circles around the iris were 
separately, yellow, blue, green, and gray. These 
eyes flashed around the shop in an instant, evi- 
dently takiug every ol)ject, every point, every angle 
at a swervp, and then cuncentrating all their power 
upon an enormous heap of keys of all sizes and 
shapes, which lay upon the end of the bench near 
the street door. 

The door which led to the bedroom of the artisan 
was behind this man, but he had seen it. While his 
eyes were upon the heap of keys, his ears were, so 
to speak, nailed tothat door. He did not know 
that anyone was near, but he pected 
might be. But not the slightest sound came from 
tlat room, or the ears of this man, as keen as: those 
of a hare, would have heard it. 

His movements were as rapid and as the 





As this sound fell upon his ear a shudder seized 
upon him. He raised his head, frowned, and listened, 
appalled. He almost fancied himself again a galérien, 
a criminal about to be arrested. His nervous system 
had been so excited by the events of the last hour, 
for scarcely an hour had elapsed since the entrance 
of Esark Hasserbrek, that every nerve of his power- 
ful frame was painfully sensitive. 

Without moving his feet he bent forward, stooped, 
and gazed through the key-hole of the dvor into his 
shop. He saw that some one was standing before his 
work bench, with his back towards him. From the 
position of this man the artisan could not see what 
he was doing. But there was one thing that struck 
lis mind heavily at the moment. The intruder was 
“a man in a cloak.” 

Ordinarily this circumstance would scarcely have 
been noticed by the artisan, for many wore cloaks in 
Lyons ; and especially was the style worn by this 


‘stranger in vogue. 


But the remark, or rather insinuation, made by 
Esark Hasserbrek that Blanche had a lover who wore 
a cloak, pressed upon Lackville’s heart. Not'that he 
believed his beloved Blanche had encouraged the ad- 
vances'of any man in Lyons except himself, but it 
was very probable that her extraordinary beauty had 
attracted the eyes and desires of many a gay gallant. 

He was not jealous nor distrustful of his betrothed, 
but he was of a disposition to hate furiously any other 
man who should dare to prowl after her; and the 
remarks of Esark Hasserbrek had led him to imagine 
some“ man in a cloak” had been doing so. 

It was not at all probable, even if Hasserbrek had 

ken truly, that this intruder, though he wore a 





dancing of those minute insects called water-spiders. 
In.an instant be held in the long, thin soft palm of 
his left hand a small, shallow box, which opened 
with a little click ag his nimble thumb touched a 
spring near the lid. ! 

The eyes of thé man glenmed angrily as he heard 
this: click, which was, indeed, a scarcely libl 


cloak, was the person meant; yet the heart of Robert 
Lackville sprang to his throat as le recognised that 
this man did wear one, 

Whether the intruder was young or old, hand- 
some or repulsive, a gallantor an artisan, he could 
not determine ; and, eager to learn why hp was there, 
the locksmith boldly opened the dvor just as the-cart 





sound, the only sound that had been made within 
the shop since le slouched in with a step of feigned 
clownisliness. 

As his rather noisy entrance bad not attracted the 
notive of anyone in the room, ifanyone were in there, 
it was far from probable that the slight: click of the 
small box-lid could. Yet this sligit click evidently 
annoyed the man. 

He turned his eyes towards the door and listened 
withia. practised ear, every muscle of his tall, lean 
frame seeming to harden into stone. 

After listening thus for a moment, he again fixed 
liis gaze upon the heap of keys. Then his right 
hand fluttered over and-among these scraps of iron, 
steel, and brass. Touching, lifting, comparing and 
examining with a noiseless, rapid, nice eagerness 


‘that proved he was.a master of legerdemain. 


As he did this his eyes flashed to and fro from the 
pile of keys to something’ in the little box he held in 
his left hand. While thus engaged a cart, driven at 
great speed, went rolling by without, over the rough 
stone pavement of the street, making for a few 


seconds a tempest.of noise. 


The man seized this. moment to dash his hand 
among the keys and scatter them more suitably for 
his search. The roarof the passing cart drowned 
utterly the clash and jingle of the keys. 

So it did the noise made by a dowr creaking very 
slightly on its hinges, The door leading into the 
other room, which opened wide as the noisy cart 
thundered by, and revealed the form of the artisan 
entering. He had heard that slight click of the box: 
lid. After being left by the general he had remained 
standing near the closed door, thinking of the past. 
A gloomy sul-ject of bitter reflection, which held him 
motionless, with his bands clasped before him, his 
chin upon bis breast, hiy eyes upon the floor. 

He was standing thus when the lean man entered 
the shop, and though he heard tle noise of his 
entrance he did not heed it, nor move from his pos- 
ture of overwhelming sadness, He imagined some 
stray, casual customer had come in, and as he 
was.in no mood to see anyone, he resolved to remain 
where he was. Whoever had entered might call 
for him, but he would not answer, and the person 
would go away. There was little that was worth 
stealing in the dusty shop. 

But soon after, and when thinking of the past, his 
ear caught that slight click, so profound at the mo- 
ment was thesilence. 

Perliaps no other soundebut that would have been 
noticed by Robert Lackville. But in that click was 
something connected with his past life, with the un- 
merited infamy that had been thrust upon him. 

The sound was wonderfully like the click of hand- 
cuffs, as he bad heard them snapped upon the wrists 
of crimivals, as he ‘remembered how they had been 
snapped upon his own, when he was arrested fora 
crime that had been fastened upon him even to con- 
demuation and execution, 


thundered by over the roughly-paved street. 

In an instant the artisan understood the actions 
of the intruder. 

The man in the cloak was evidently trying: to 
find a key of a certain pattern to correspond with 
a shape he held in his left hand. 

There could be no doubt of this, for as the artisan 

regarded him with breathless attention, he saw him 
iselect a small brass key from the mass and com- 
pare it with something he: held in his: other hand. 
_ There was nothing in this fact.as:'a mere act to 
arouse the suspicion of the locksmith. His cus- 
tomers often came for keys similar to some'they had 
lost or mislaid; but, as. has been said, the mind of 
the artisan was ip a fever of suspicion, and, exert- 
ing his wonderful activity and panther-like strength, 
at a single bound he was: within reach. of the 
stranzer, with the stranger's left: wrist in his iron 
clutch, 

The man in the cloak, to whom this: leap and 
assault was like an avalanche, slirivelled cou- 
tracted like a green leaf thrown upon red-hot coals, 
for an instant, and then with an eel-like contortion 
of his arm freed his wrist from the grasp of the: 
iartisan, failing, however, to retain his clutch upon 
the little box, which, as he was seized, hehad closed’ 
by a quick movement of his thumb. 

The box fell upon the floorof the shop, and the 
foot of the artisan was upon it instantly. So quick 
were his eye.and his: foot that. even the lightning- 
like spring of the intruder to snatch it up with his 
right hand failed to be in time, and with a fierce 
ery of rage he confronted the locksmith as the 
latter regarded him sternly, standing as immovable 
as rock upon the coveted object. 

In the struggle, which lasted scarcely a second, 
the slouched chapeau and black wig of the intruder 
had fallen from his-long, melon-shaped head, reveal- 
ing gray hair closely cropped and a pair of mutilated 
ears—-ears once large and standing straight out from 
the head, but now so closely cut off that scarcely 
vestige of the outer portion of those organs re+ 
mained, 

With cat-like quickness, so marked as one of the 
iutruder’s peculiarities, he snatched up the wig and 
hat and clapped them upon his head; and after that 
single cry of rage, a cry that was plainly invo- 
luntary, assumed stolid, stupid!y-amazed expression 
of countenance both laughable and piteous. 

Possessing extraordinary power of changing the 
character and shape of his features, the stranger, but 
for his dress, could not have been believed to be the 
same man who had a moment before examined the 
seattered keys. 

“This is very strange conduct,” said the stranger, 
stupefied, und in very bad French,, with a decided 
Dutch accent—the c’s all turned into d’s, and the 
d’s into t’s. ‘Giff me mine pox.” 

“Come,” said the artisan, coolly, “ you can speak 





better French than Dutch.” 
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“Hear him! And I am Hans Von Felder, from 
Amsterdam!” exclaimed the stranger, lifting his 
hands in rzal or affected protest. “Of French I 
know very little, in fact I am ashamed of my French. 
Iam Hans Von Felder, of Amsterdam. in Lyons 
to buy silks and velvets, I lose alittle key. I need 
that key. Iam a stranger in Lyons; I look for the 
shop of a locksmith. This I sec. In I come—here 
I am—nobody else. I see many keys, I am 
in a hurry. I remember exactly the pattern of 
the key I lose. Very well; J mean no harm 
intended to leave money for the key, if no one comes 
in. I am an honest man. Suddenly—well, you 
know the rest. Now, if you please, let me have my 
little box.” 

The stranger said all this drawlingly, with a 
heavy, thick tongue, suited to the stolid, dull coun- 
tenance he had assumed, and as he concluded stooped 
with a most natural air of truth, and tapped tho. foot 
of the artisan which covered the little box—tapped 
the foot gently and respectfully with bis long fore. 
finger, and. gazed up most. beseechingly into the 
artisan’s face. 

“*My friend,” said the latter, not stirring his foot, 
“T think you are a thief and a liar. You pretend to 
be a Hollander, when it is plain to me that you are 
a Gascon,” and with these words, he dealt the stoop- 
ing man a blow square upon the side of his head 
with the palm of his hand. He dealt this blow with- 
out the slightest warning, his hand flashed out 
like a dart. 

The stranger was hurled headlong into a corner, 
and though he was upon his feet in an instant, for 
he was a man of strange agility, the box he had 
been so eager to secure was in the hands of the 
artisan. 

“It is nothing,” he said, still feigning stupidity 
and wonder, “ You strike very hard.” 

He turned his face aside for an instant. To have 
saved his life he could not restrain a grimace of rage 
and hate. The grimace, unseen by the artisan, who 
was that moment trying to open the box, revealed 
the true character of the stranger. His grimace 
was that of a bitter-hearted, cunning, vindictive man, 
vowing to himself a sweeping, relentless revenge at 
some future time. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, to himself, “what if he 
does see what isin the box? Yet he has a keen eye 
and a shrewd lip. But, perhaps, after all be may 
suspect nothing.” 

“Ha!” cried the locksmith, suddenly. He had at 
last touched the spring that fastened the lid. The 
lid flew open, and in the box was a cake of wax! 

The third cake of wax that had been thrust before 
the eyes of the artisan within an hour! 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “an impression of the 
key I lost.” 

“ Oh, but if vou lost it how could you have an im- 
pression of it?” demanded the artisan, whose eyes 
glowed like burnished bayonets, 

“ Having often lost keys—you sce—I always have 
impressions taken of them.” 

“ Very prudent,” said the artisan, with an air that 
puzzled the stranger, “And you waut me to believe 
that?” 

“ Believe it, of course! Itis true. I swear it.” 

“ Do you know that I think you are the man in the 
cloak 2” 

Here the artisan gently lifted the steel rod, and 
advanced carelessly towards the stranger. 

“The man inthe cloak! True, I weara cloak,” 
replied the stranger, bewildered, but with a sudden 
glare in his eyes that belied the stupidity he had as- 
sumed, 

“* Yes, you are the man in the cloak, no doubt. My 
friend, what do you wish to do with a key like this 
impression ?”’ 

“To do with it? To unlock my chest.” 

“Oh! And your chest has a lock which such a 
key will fit ?” 

“Certainly. What will you charge to make one 
immediately ?” 

‘“* I cannot—or rather I will not.” 

“ As you please, I can obtain the services of some 
other locksmith,” said the stranger, briskly, too 
briskly for one who feigned unusual stupidity. “So 
give me the box.” 

“You shall have your box,” replied the artisan, 
taking the cake of wax from it. So saying, he 
tossed the box to the stranger. 

“ But give me the wax.” 

“True, the wax belongs to you,” said the artisan, 
crushing the cake in his hand, and then tossing it 
to the stranger. 

“You have destroyed the impression,” remarked 
the latter, in perfect French, while his face flamed 

with uncontrollable rage. 

“Yes, and if you again dare attempt to tamper 
with the key from which that impression was taken, 
I will crush your head asI crushed the wax. You 


’ 


our ears were cut off because you were a thief. 
The cutting off your ears did not make you less a 
thief, Your whole head should have been cut off,” 
cried the artisan, suddenly grasping the stranger by 
the throat with his left hand. “ What do you desire 
with a key that can be used upon but one lock in the 
world 2” 

Then swaying the man to and fro, and brandishing 
over him the steel rod that had battered Esark Has- 
serbrek, the artisan continued : 

“Know that I made that lock—made but one— 
made it for Blanche de Mounlaine! Now, crop-eared 
dog of a thief, what did you desire to do with a key 
like that ?” 

The stranger had made no effort to evade the as- 
sault of the artisan, nor to escape from the powerful 
grasp which was half-choking him: on the contrary 
he offered no resistance whatever, and to all appear- 
ance there was scarcely more life and combativeness 
in him than in a dead snake, except that he kept his 
feet. 

But suddenly, and just as be comprehended the 
declaration of the artisan, and saw the steel rod 
about to fall upon him, his muscles sprang into ac- 
tion—everyone becoming hard and elastic. In an 
instant a miraculous contortion of his lean frame 
freed his neck and collar from the clutch of the 
artisan. In another the steel rod whistled harm- 
less!y over his head. In another his right hand 
darted from his own breast against that of the lock- 
smith, a flash and gleam of a dagger accompany- 
ing the movement. 

With a sharp cry of pain and surprise the artisan 
sprang backward, dropping the steel rod and clapping 
both hands to a wound in his breast. 

Tho stranger uttered a short, hoarse, mocking 
laugh, and with the dagger raised sprang upon him 
to deal a blow that should be fatal. 

The artisan caught the stab in the muscles of his 
left arm, the blade of the weapon striking between 
the wrist and the elbow and passing through, so as 
to show the point, the blow being dealt with such 
tremendous force that the hilt of the dagger, striking 
against the arm of the artisan, bent it towards him 
and forced the point into his left breast. Had not 
the thickness of the artisan’s arm interposed, the 
dagger would inevitably have pierced his heart. 

As this murderous thrust was made, the artisan 
let fly his right hand with a forceand skill that hurled 
the stranger clear across the shop and against the 
workbench, But with the agility of an ape the 
stranger recovered his feet and bounded over the 
workbench, through the open window, and out into 
the street. 

“In the act of leapiug he exclaimed: 

“You are a dead man!. You have it!” 

(To be continued.) 








HIBERNATION. 

Tuts remarkable habit of adaptation possessed by 
some animals has been from time immemorial a 
kind of mystery, and notwithstanding all that 
has been written upon this subject, there still 
appears but little really known or understood about 
it 


Many animals sleep soundly, and may be regarded 
as dormant, but not torpid; but animals in a perfect 
state of hibernation are not only dormant, but tor- 
pid, a state in which the animal’s temperature is 
much lowered ; the respiration and circulatign, toge- 
ther with the digestive functions, nearly cease, and 
the organs of secretion and excretion are inactive 
--in this condition but little air is required. Thisis 
clearly shawn by the experiments published by Dr. 
Marshall Hall. ‘The respiration continues low, the 
temperature falls,and the animal can bear, for a 
short period, the abstraction of atmospheric air. 

This calls strongly to mind the fact that the rough 
labouring population, who are possessed of enormous 
strength, which enables them to continue the most 
laborious work in mines and dismal places, sleep, 
when nature requires rest, the apparent sleep of 
death, in the most foul and stifling atmosphere, and 
wake up with the strength of refreshed giants. 
Whatever may be said or thovght upon the neces- 
sity of well-ventilated and airy sleeping rooms, the 
fact of a large mass of our species living and doing 
well in a totally different state, remains yet to be 
explained. 

Many generations of these powerful and robust 
men have existed without any apparent diminution 
in strength cr courage, like bears and lions, sleep- 
ing in caves and loathsome places. Contrast their 
state with that of the highly-favoured of our race, 
whose sleeping apartments possess every comfort, 
have all the requirements ne¢essary to a sanitary 
condition that an enlightened nation can imagine, 
and yet he sleeps not, or if he do, it is so imperfectly 
that all the hours required to rest an exhausted 





are an impostor. At some. time during your life 








frame are either wakeful or dreaming. 








It would be esteemed by many of our species as a 
great boon could they sleep quietly through the cold 
and gloomy season of the without having to 
encounter a few difficulties which would inevitably 
present themselves to their so doing. As a prepara- 
tory measure they would have to undergo the pro- 
cess during the summer and autumn months of lay- 
ing up a store of fat, to which those who have no 
desire to become obese would object. 

Again, they would have to be prepared to settle 
all accounts previous to retiring to their winter 
quarters ; and much difficulty would be experienced 
in keeping out of the reach of those who appear 
“wide awake under every circumstance.” Conse- 
quently many endless disadvantages would be atten- 
dant upon a torpid state of being, had such been 
allotted to our kind. 

But to creatures that could not exist in an active 
state during the cold season it is of immense impor- 
tance that they are endowed with the habit of fast- 
ing and sleeping during that time. The different 
animals that are able to live for lengthened periods 
without food are worthy of remark. 

Among mammalia we have bats, hedgehogs, bears, 
marmots, squirrels, dormice, and many others, 
which possess that power, although varying much in 
the time, the duration of which depends upon the 
temperature. No kind of bird, however, hibernates, 
or can live in a torpid state. 

Some species wake up occasivnally on warm 
sunny days in hard winter and take a meal, and 
again retire to.“ sleep the happy hours away.” 
Squirrels and dormice frequently do so, as also some 
of the species of bats; the warmth of the day caus- 
ing a few insects to put in an appearance, upon 
which the bats feed for an hour or two, and again 
quictly hide up before the temperature lowers suffi- 
ciently to produce numbness. These, like the dor- 
mice and other rodents, when in a torpid state, are, 
to the touch, if taken into the hand, perfectly cold, 
and are quite motionless, and to all appearance dead ; 
but upon the temperature being raised, they become 
in a short time lively aud active. Were it necessary 
to enlarge by additional facts to show that in a large 
number of cases temperature is sufficient to account 
for the lethargy, a better case cannot be selected 
than in the common dormouse; nothing more is re- 
quired to rouse this little pet from his slumber, than 
to increase the warmth of the apartment; the ani- 
mal will without injury wake up and feed as often 
during the winter as is thought proper; endless ex- 
periments have been successfully tried to prove this. 

Let it, however, be borne in mind that these ani- 
mals to be experimented upon must be perfectly 
healthy and in the excessively fat state natural to 
them before the winter sets in, otherwise they will 
not live during the cold weather. Another important 
matter is not to change the temperature too rapidly, 
for few animals can live or continue in good health 
if .the temperature. is suddenly and frequently 
changed by many degrees. 

There can be no question that the animals that 
hibernate are always excessively fat previous to 
retiring to sleep, for if otherwise they would dio 
from the effects of the cold and exhaustion ; it is 
equally certain. that during the period of hiberna- 
tion this store of fat is being consumed by absorp- 
tion, for at the termination of the winter those ani- 
mals that have slept all the cold season wake up 
quite thin and hungry. 

It is a curious fact that bears never hibernate in 
captivity, at least no instance has been on record to 
the knowledge of the writer, although in Europe the 
brown bear is known to do so in a state of nature 








Mortatity oF War.—In the Crimean War the 
French lost 95,615 men. Of these 10,240 were 
killed in battle, and about the same number died of 
their wounds, leaving 75,000 to perish ¥f sickness 
and disease. ‘The mortality by wounds was 34 per 
cent., by maladies 121 per cent. In the English 
army the mortality by wounds was 23 per cent., by 
sickness 93, It is estimated that in the Crimea the 
Russians lost 30,000 men in killed, and that 600,000 
perished of sickness and want, 


Frripay.—We seem led to the conclusion that the 
reverence paid to Friday in Russia is owing to the 
fact that the days of the week were known before 
the introduction of Christianity. 1t.is possible in- 
deed that during the century between the coming of 
Rurik and the conversion of St.,Viadimir, the Ger- 
mans, who even then had certain commercial rela- 
tions with Novgorod, may have ivtroduced the nota- 
tion by weeks, and even the names of the days. But 
it is conceivable that the week may have been 
in use in both Russia and Germany long prior to the 
introduction of Ouristianity. Is tuere any proof that 
it was nét brought to the northern nations direct 
from the East, without p»ssing through Greece and 
Rome? 
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STONIO. 
—_——_——_——_ 
CHAPTER XxX. 

S1tvA, unable to speak, petrified, as it were, closed 
his eyes and shuddered. ” 

It flashed through his mind that he was to face 
the woman whom he had robbed of her child. That 
the astronomer would give him up to the vengeance 
of that woman. 

The vengeance of the weak is horrible to the 
strong, when the weak has fettered the strong. 

What vengeance would this woman inflict when 
she should learn two + facts ? 

The fact that her babe wasstrangled ? and the fact 
that the man who strangled it was at her mercy ? 

Her mercy! The mercy of a woman bold, resolute, 
passionate, pertinacious in the hopeof twenty-five 
years that her child still lived, on learning the first 
fact: that her babe was strangled by the man who 
robbed her of it—the man in her power! What 
mercy to be hoped forfromher? _ - 

None. ey 

What vengeance ? te 

The astronomer continued : 

“The story of this miserable mother deeply inte- 
rested me, and I engaged her as one of my house- 
hold. TI shall have a sad story to tell her: or shall 
I shift the burden of telling it to you ?” 

“To me!” cried Silva, almost with a shriek. ‘* For 
the love of God, my lord duke, do not tell her while 
Tam alive! Do not let her put her hands on me !— 
no, not even her eyes! Oh, remember your promise! 
Your grace promised not to torture me.” 

“‘T shall keep my promise.” 

“ Ah! thank Heaven for that.” 

“ Dare you thank Heaven for anything, impious, 
cruel, soulless ruffian? I promised that I would 
not torture you. I willnot. I havelearneda great 
secret. It was not the corpse of the infant marquis 
that you showed to us in the torture chamber. The 
infant marquis escaped—escaped with the three old 
nen, Pietro, Santez, and Carlos. He may still be 
living. I intend to seek for him. If he is alive I 
shall find him. But that is nothing to you, who 
are about to die.” 

The astronomer said this so calmly that Silva 
shuddered. The words, “ But that is nothing to 
brs re a - af 2 were spoken as one 

say, ““Come, I am hun and dinner is 

ready. Let us eat.” — 
You remember,” continued the astronomer, 
coldly at first, but with eyes that flashed fire as he 
Proceeded, “that I told you I witnessed the death 
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of my brother Gomez, Conde de Espinoza. Why ? 
Why did I not, after escaping the same death by 
breaking from my dungeon, fly at once from Lisbon ? 
Why remain to witness, in disguise, the terrible 
death of my brother? Simply this: that his heart, 
even amid his tortures, should rejoive in the know- 
po that his beloved brother Stephano had escaped, 
and lived to avenge him. 

“T made my escape only a few hours before the 
time appointed for our execution. We were to be 
burnt at the same time and place. The two stakes 
were already prepared in the great square, not ten 
feet apart. 

“Our enemies intended that the two Villotas 
should each witness the dreadful torment of the 
other. We were to be burnt to death so near to 
each other that ge sign of pain in the face of 
each should be seen by the other. 

“*T knew that my escape would not be told to my 
brother Gomez. The torturers would recoil from 

ouring upon his bruised heart the balm such intel- 
igence would have been to him. 

“T resolved that he should know it, even though 
to inform him I should be forced to witness his tor- 
ture—if not with my eyes, with my ears. If I closed 
my eyes, or turned them away, I should hear his 
groans, his shrieks of pain—for Gomez, delicate and 
sensitive as a child, was exceedingly susceptible to 
physical pain. They always gave him too much pain 
in the torture chamber. At the first turn of the 
rack he always fainted. But I knew he could not 
faint amid flame. Fire stimulates. In flame he 
would suffer indescribably. It would be dreadful to 
witness his agony ; but to let him know that I, his 
beloved brother, lived, it was necessary that I should 
stand near enough to him to whisper to him, or to 
make some gesture of individuality which he might 
see and recognise. 

*‘ knew, too, thatas I had escaped, the precautions 
against the escape of my brother would be doubled. 
Still, I resolved to deceive the guards, even if there 
were a thousand of them. You have acted as a 
fagot guard, Ritzburg.” 

The astronomer spoke this last sentence so sud- 
denly, and with such terrible emphasis, that Silva 
uttered a howl, as a dog might when suddenly 
struck. 

“You were one of those who placed the bundles 
of fagots around the stake at which my brother 
was burned.” . 

** Oh, my lord duke!’ groaned the wretch. 

* You desired to carry your ingratitude—desired 
to do evil to your benefactor, even to heaping around 
the stake at which he was to be burned—the fa- 
gots by which he was to be wrapped in flame. 








“While in my dungeon I heard you bargaining 
with one of those servants of the tribunal whose 
office it was to place te fagots, to fire them, to 
keep them heaped up around the man at the stake, to 
increase or to decrease the heat at command of the 
chief torturer, to end the torture with increased 
heat, or to draw it out lingeringly. I heard you bar- 
gaining with one of thesefagot guards. You longed 
for the pleasure of witnessing, of producing the in- 
fernal torture of your two benefactors—of those 
who had saved your life and been betrayed—no, not 
betrayed, for they were innocent, but condemned to 
death by your perjury. Accursed wretch !’’ 

The astronomer hurled this epithet at Silva with 
concentrated passion, in which was nothing brutal, 
but something like the passion of righteous wrath 
and scorn. 

“He has promised not to torture me,” thought 
Silva, “ but his words, his eyes, his gestures are 
like flame. He burns me to the bone with his ter- 
rible gaze! Mercy, Lord Duke Stephano! Oh that 
the stone-cutter had not saved me for this!” 

He spoke this last aloud, and the astronomer 
caught at two words—‘ the stone-eutter.” 

‘The stone-cutter? Ah, perhaps you and he are 
yet to meet. You may not die to-day.” 

“The stone-cutter ?”’ thought Silva. ‘‘ What is 
the stone-cutter tome? ‘True, I tried to have him 
captured. Oh, a thousand times rather would I be 
at the mercy of the stone-cutter, than here at the 
mercy of Duke Stephano!”’ 

“To return to the past,’”’ said the astronomer. 
* T escaped, andI resolved to be one of the fagot 
guards at the execution of my brother. I will pause 
to tell how I managed the matter. As you know, 
the fagot guards wear masks of black leather on 
such occasions, to shield their faces from the heat 
of the flames, and thick, long gauntlets of stout 
leather, reaching almost to the shoulder, to protect 
them from the heat of the fiery embers which they 
toss into the flames with their long fagot spears, or 
with their hands. 

‘*T had little time to work in, after my escape, in 
order to succeed in my purpose. But I did succeed. 
I was forced to take a human life to succeed—that 
is, if I may call those who are zealous servants of 
your torturers human,” added the astronomer. 

“Your bargaining with the fagot guard at the 
door of my cell had produced a plan in my mind. It 
was far from daylight when I escaped, half naked, 
from my dungeon, and thence from the prison. 
While escaping I found the long black robe of an 
inquisitor. Wrapped in this, I made my way spee- 
dily to the house of Dominique Petz. Do you know 
the man ?” 
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“He was one of the fagot guards,” replied Silva, 
forced to answer by the power of the eye upon him. 
“* He lived alone on the other side of the Tagus. 
asked him first to yield his placeto me. He re- 
fused.” 

. “Yes, he refused, for he loved to torture. Go 
on.” 
* He refused. He was at the execution.” 

“ He was not. But go on.” 

‘* He was, my lord, for Ispoke to him. True, he 
did not reply, but I knew his “dress well, and the 
hump on his back. On the day after the execution, 
as he did not appear at the prison, search was made 
for him, and he was found in his bed, dead, stabbed 
through the heart. ‘There was amystery about his 
death.” 

“A mystery! Tell it.” 

“It has never been discovered who killed him, 
and his uniform and mask and gauntlets had disap- 
peared. He had hoarded — gold, for he was a 
terrible miser, and his gold was gone. All said sume 
sharp brigand had done the work.” 

** All were wrong,” continued the astronomer. 
“ He was not at the execution. The man you spoke 
to, thinking him Petz, was I.” 

“You, my lord duke !’’ 

“I. I hurried to his lonely house. It was just 
daylight as I effected a noiseless entrance. 

“The man was —_ His uniform at the side of 
his bed. His hoards of gold ina sack hugged to his 
breast. His gold was his wife, his children, his god. 
There was no good in the man. He was a monster 
of cruelty. He was one of those who had aided to 
torture my brother on the rack. He was one who 
even in his sleep still tortured, for as I raised ‘his 
own dagger over his throat I heard him mutter: 

“* Rake the fagots back. Let the proud Villo- 
tas suffer for hours—especially the Conde. Thate 
him—he is so virtuous.’ 

‘Lorenzo Ritzburg, after the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, I look back and say to myself it wasa 
good deed to slay Dominique Petz. If I live twenty- 
five years longer I shall look back and say it wasa 
good deed to rid the world of Lorenzo Ritzburg!”’ 

“Pardon! mercy! You torture me! Kill me at 
once, as you killed Dominique Petz!” 

“He never knew what was over him,” continued 
the astronomer, in a hollow voice, as he recalled the 
scene. ‘He never moved until his own dagger was 
planged to * -_ > his heart.” 

“Ugh! an en?” gas Silva. 

« emery -_- eto which I queens with 
my le »the x gripping the r-hilt and 
holding him down. He did not —- , not a 
minute, but he lived long enough to recognise me, 
and to hear me say in his white, villanous faee : 

“*You know me! Iam Stephano Villota, Duke 
of Villota.’ 

“T removed my hand from his mouth. He stared 
at me—gasped ‘He has escaped to kill me!’ and 
with a shudder died.” 

“Oh!” cried Silva. “It was all over with him 
very soon. My lord, favour me as you favoured 
Dominique Petz.” 

“ Ritzburg,” said the astronomer, with a face of 
awful sternness, “‘ do you remember the last words 
my brother spoke to you ?” 

Silva said not a word. He was trying to recal 
the last words ever addressed to -him by the unfor- 
tunate Conde. 


“If you have forgotten them, I have not,’’ said 
in 


the astronomer. “T 
noble Conde de Espinoza addressed directly to you, 
were immediately after you had finished giving your 
false, perjured evidence against him before the In- 
quisition.” 

“‘ Oh, I think the noble Conde said to me, ‘ Ritz- 

burg, on your soul, is not all that you have said a 
falsehood ?’”’ muttered Silva. 
_ “There was more. You replied angrily, ‘If there 
isa liar and a sorcerer here it is Gomez Villota, 
Conde de Espinoza!’ You said that. You dared 
say that.” 

“Oh, my lord duke!” 

“Think. When you had uttered that vile insult 
worthy only of yourself, wretch that you ever have 
been, what said the noble Conde ?”’ 

Silva remembered, and shuddered.‘ But he re- 
mained silent. 

“You dare not repeat the words of the Conde,” 
said the astronomer. “They are resounding in your 
terrified soul, but you dare not repeat them. I will 
repeat them for you, Lorenzo Ritzburg. 

“* Said the Conde, raising one hand towards heaven 
and pointing with the other at you: 

“*T shall never open my lips to you again, Ritz- 
burg. Be accursed! Live for years a trembling 
coward whenever you think of me. Think of me 
always, awake and asleep. Let my spectre haunt 
you. Youare accursed. The day shall come when 
you will beg for death, and death shall not be given 
to you. Traitor! perjurer! the flames to which 
your lies have consigned me shall be as the kisses 
of maidens to the torments that await you on earth 
and in the future world!’” 


he last words the’ 





“Word for word!” groaned Silva. ‘I remember 
them all! They are written on my brain. I 
forgotten some of them. They are all recalled now. 
Pardon, mercy, Lord Stephano!” 

“No. My brother shall not be made a false pro- 
phet,” replied the astronomer, coldly. ‘‘ Let us re- 
turn to the past.” 

** Acoursed past !’’ muttered Silva. 

“Having made an end of the fagot guard, I 
clothed myself in his uniform, his mask and ‘his 
gauntlets. I concealed his gold about my person. 
I took it as the spoil of my dead enemy. Ineeded 
it to escape from Portugal. See, I became a robber. 
But that did not press upon my soul then. It does 
not now. I hurried back across the Tagus. Ipre- 
sented niyself boldly among the fagot guardsifor 
duty. It was you who, believing me to be Petz,*the 
chief of the fagot 8, said to me: 

“* See; after all I found one who gave me his 
place anduniform for to-day, old humpback !’ 

‘By my dreas and the false hunch 1 had taken, 
care to p ‘between my shoulders, you andl, 
others were deceived. 

“TI made noreply. The man I represented sélem_ 
spoke. It was his enstom to give this orders ‘by 
gestures. Even when forced to address his supe- 
riors he used whispers, hoarse, easily imitated 
whispers. ‘He had lost his voiee. For years the, 
had ‘not 
his voiee 

“It was said, my lord duke, thatihe: ‘filed 
off a littlewf the edges of all. .géld:anil silver coin 
that came into his hands,and retaining the dust, 
the filings, off the Jessened coins for their 
full value. filings ‘he sojd, and thus increased 
his‘hoards.” ; 

““Wery true. Goon.” 


“Que -dag,-while filing away, he-waaseitesl wilh) 
lent ft oft - stall teow datbo |joy in the,paleface of the Conde. 


a wiolent fit of coughing, and acei 
his throat and lungsanuch -of the ‘fine 


filings. that ‘he was mever able to 
aloud 


cour 

“True. He-sold his-voice for gold-dust. was 
known as “the man who swallowed gold and lost 
his voice.’ His misfortune was my fortune. I did 
not have to speak aloud. Thus I escaped one 
great chance of detection. The hump disguised my 
shape, the mask hid my face, the gauntlets con- 
cealed the whiteness, size, and softness of my 
hands, the uniform hid my identity. 

“I trembled, however, when a fagot guard in a 
mask clapped me on my , and said : 

‘“** Ho, old hunchback, you have two new as- 
sistants to-day !’’ 

“I trembled for two reasons: First, because his 
hand had struck my false hump. That was a 
trembling from fear of detection. Secondly, I trem- 
bled because I ised the voice of the masked 


of tthe: 


“* Fortunately he turned away, his attention being 
called elsewhere. 

“I said I had resolved that my brother should 
not die in ignorance of my escape. Before I left the 
room in which I had slain Dominique Petz I had 
made another resolution. This—that he should not 
die by fire.”’ ' 

“But he did!’ cried Silva. “Oh, I am sorry 
that he did! Mercy!’ 

“* Hypocrite! He did not. He died by poison !” 

** By poison ?” 

“Yes. Listen, that you may know how the noble 
Conde escaped the torture which had been decreed. 

‘In the room of Petz were several vials labelled 
—Poison.” : 

**Oh,.he used to dabble in them,” said Silva. ‘* He 
prepared the poisons often used by the Inquisition.” 

‘Yes, and among them some which would for ever 
rob the brain of reason. : 

“But I used none of the poisons of Petz. Seeing 
them only gave me an idea. On my way to the pri- 
son I stopped at the house of V. ‘y 

“ The chemist ?” 

“Yes, and obtained from him certain ingredients 
with which I made a pill. Vegalas did not:recognise 
me. He thought I was Petz. My dress, my false 
hump, my hoarse whispers deceived him. Besides, 
Petz had often bought his drugs of , Vegalas, who 
was also an apothecary. 

“The uufortunate Conde was at length led from 
his dungeon, and bound to the stake with chains. 
His arms and legs were not bound. Chains around 
his middle alone held him to the stake—a stout beam 
of green wood, firmly implanted in the ground. His 
armas and legs were left free, that his useless strug- 
gles in the flames should be all the more a mockery 
of his agony. 

“TI saw my brother cast-his eyes upon the stake 
that had no victim. He was looking forme. He 
knew that it had been.decreed we were to be burnt 
before each cther’s eyes. *: 

“T approached the seat of the chief inquisitor. It 
was, in fact, a throne, raising him high above the 


spoken aloud. Do you know-how he ‘lost | 
P , 


in. ‘Whenever he tried ‘to speak eatin | 
- mene, ote to! a 
as 


heads of the great multitude gathered from all Lis. 
bon. There were nobles and great soldiers and offi. 
cers of the court there. Tender-hearted nobles ! How 
I seorn you—you who had played false to two of the 
néblest of your order! : 

“TLapproached the throne of the Chief Inquisitor, 

bowed. 

“Bid him come near us,’ he said. ‘It is Petz, 
the captain of the fagot guards. He comes to re- 
ceive 1 orders.’ 

“Step by step, with the well-known slow and 
solemn pace of the man who was dead and ghastly 
onthe other side of the Tagus, I ascended the scaf- 
‘foldwhich held up the throne—the throne of one 
more powerful than the king. 

“Dominique Petz,’ said the »Chief Inquisitor, 
‘the accurst must be slowly roasted.’ 

“1 bowed. 

“The evil one must be slowly burned out of him. 
The evil one, though living in fire below, hates 
‘the fire of earth. Let the accurst suffer. Yet the 
Inquisition has been inclined'to mercy. The pow- 


|:der-bag ! 


“An attendant gave mea long, slender sack, of 
‘the-sizeof mywrist, full of gunpowder. It looked 
likea longrediand black serpent. The powder bag 
was around the chest and ankle of the vic- 
‘tim, so when ‘the flames touched it the powder 


explode, and’blow his heart out or his head 
onee end his ings.” 


violently. He was thinking of 

rey had remembered something. He 

the astronomer had forgotten it. 

ith j ief in my heart I approached my 

. Seeretly | made myself known to him, and 
turous delight sparkled in his face. 

is because the Inquisition gives him the 

of the powder-bag !’ said those who saw that 


‘** Brother,’ I said, when I was sure that he had 
recognised me, “I shall avenge thee. I swear it.’ 

“*No,’ he whispered, as I feigned to be fastening 
at his neck. ‘ I forgive all, even 

rist forgave all. Leave them to the vengeance 

of Heaven. ‘ake no oath of vengeance, Stephano. 
Hasten from Portugal.’ 

“He said much more to me, and I listened as if 
my life depended on his words. Finally I said: 

“** Brother, they intend a slow and lingering 


death. 

“T felt his delicate frame quiver, and a spasm of 
agony, the agony of physical fear, convulsed his 
f 


ace. 

“«* It cannot be-worse than what He suffered on 
the Cross!” he said, shuddering. 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘ but His agony was shortened 
by the thrustof a spear. I have a spear-thrust for 
thee, dear brother. As I press row thee, feign- 
ing to fasten this powder-bag, slip thy hand into 
my bosom, on the left side—so. Thou feelest o 
small e? Good! It eontains a single pill. 
Haste! Thou hast the pill in thy hand? Good! 
Now hold it in thy hand concealed. It is the spear- 
thrust I have for thee, Gomez. When thon wishest 
to see no more of earth, put that pill into thy 
mouth, and crush it between thy teeth. The 
thunderbolt does its work not more quickly than 
this poisoned pellet. No pain, not even a spasm. 
Instantaneous death, and painless, dear Gomez. 
‘The pill is the spear-thrust thy brother giveth thee. 
Use it. Itis not suicide. Would to God, Gomez, 
I might press my lips to thine, as we used in our 
childhood, so that my kiss could rest once more on 
thy cheek, dear brother. But I may kiss thy hand 
secretly, as I pretend to be busied here. Slide thy 
hand under my —so! ‘There, I have thrice 

ressed my lips to thy dear hand, poor brother. 

‘arewell. God receive thy soul !’” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue voice of the astronomer had gradually broken 
as he proceeded in his story. As he spoke the last 
word of the preceding chapter, a great sob of an- 
guish burst from his lips, and turning his face from 
Silva he wept bitterly, leaning his august, majestic 
face upon both hands. 

The fettered ruffian, whose black treac and 
perjury had caused this transport of grief, felt a 
hill like the chill of death creeping over him. 

He could do nothing but tremble and stare. Yes, 
he could mutter, and his incoherent mutierings 
framed but one phrase : 

“Accursed past !” 

The astronomer agg | recovered from a weak- 
ness so rare with him. esoon again tarned his 
face towards Silva, and the fire of eonaeag se 
quickly dried the tears which quivered upon his eye- 

id 


s. ; 
Yes,” he continued, “I three times pressed my 
lips to my brother’s’ hand. I bade him farewell, 
and left him. we 
“*Fire the fagots!’ cried the Chief Inquisitor, 
impatient at the delay. 4 
8 





Y 
“T seized a torch held by one of the fagot 
and gazed for an instant at my brother. I feared 
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he might scruple to use that which I had given 
him 


** He fixed his sad eyes upon mine. My face was 
hidden by my.mask, but he doubtless knew what 
agony was writhing upon my features. 

“He 8 He said: 

“T forgive all my enemies. If I have a friend 
living, let him leave vengeance for my death to 
Heaven. As Iam about to die, much of the future 
is cleartome. 0, Lisbon, thou art to be punished. 
There is to be a rocking and heaving of thy solid 
earth—a crumbling and an overthrow of all thy great- 
ness! All these great palaces, these lofty churches, 
these strong prisons, are to be thrown down in an 
instant. ive and twenty times shall the earth re- 
volve about the sun, and then—woe, woe, woe to Lis- 
bon! Then shall the innocent blood be avenged! 
The young, the old, the weak, the strong, the noble, 
and the lowly shall perish amid the crash of crum- 
bling Lisbon! The sea shall swell and sweep over 
her—the flames shall devour her! The day s be 
made night, and the hand of violence shall be upon 
the deadand the dying! Woe, woe, woe to thee, 
miserable Lisbon! When all is fairest and brightest 
in thy bosom—when thy old.men and maidens, and 
all that have life in thee, are decking thy altars with 
garlands, and songs of joy and gladness aro 
rising from thy holy places, in an instant the earth 
shall reject thee, the sea shall sweep over thee, and 
the flames shall devour thee! Then shall I, and all 
who have suffered, be avenged. Await that day of 
vengeance, Stephano, for it is revealed to me that 
thou shalt escape the wrath of those who destroy 

1s 


oe: 

“** He blasphemes! he blasphemes!’ shouted the 
chief inquisitor ; and all those about him took up 
the cry. It rose from thrice ten thousand throats, 
a mighty howl] of rageand scorn. ‘ He blasphemes!’ 

* They lied, Lorenzo Ritzburg! He prophesied! 
The vengeance is near. Lisbon is doomed. On the 
first day of the coming month—on the first day of 
November, five-and-twenty times the earth will have 
revolved about the sun since Gomez Villota spoke 
the prophecy. At the very hour of the morning 
when he uttered it shall the prophecy be fulfilled, 
he declared. Science, as well as faith, bids me be- 


lieve it! Then woe imdeed to Lisbon, and all who 


live in her. She isdoomed ! 
“But of my brother let me speak. 
over his inspired face a resolution not to use the 
‘spear-thrust’ Ihad.given him. I saw by the fire 
of his eye, the compression of his lips, the glow of 
flaming 


a - that he had resolved to brave the 
agots. 

“There was a clond over the face of the god-like 
sun. It was as if Heaven had draped its greatest 
luminary.in crape. Storm clouds had been rolling 
mp from ~* ae oN —— ~ 7 dawn. 

e people were impa: 4 ey feared the gay 
sport would be spoiled i ied oo 
storm. 

“T dared delay 


by rain and wind and 


no r. I touched my torch 
to the fagots,;and all fagot guards did the 
same, 


“In a moment @ circle of fire was around the 
stake, and smoke began to roll up. 

“*Tt is fired !’ roared the people. And a shout of 
applause swept like rolling thunder over the densely 

nged square. 

* At the same instant the dark heavens thundered, 
and the boom of that thunder was a mockery of the 
thunder of superstition and savage joy. 

“At that moment I caught the eyes .of my brother 
fixed intently upen me, and it was then that you 
said to me——” 

“ Ah, he has not forgotten it!’ gasped ‘Silva, as 
the - of the astronomer flashed fearfully. ‘“ He 
has forgotten nothing.” 

_And a quiver of speechless terror seized upon 


m. 
“ You, thinking me Dominique Petz, grasped my 
oom, ee eeonnne at the beg a 

“* There is no powder in the ou woun 
around his 4+ have played a trick—Don 
- and I—a trick you will pardon, old hump- 

ac. |” 

“* What trick ?’ I asked, hoarsely, still studying 
the eye of my brother. 

“* Oh, we heard that the Inquisition, at the desire 
of our good lord, Count Pedro, had decreed to the 
Conde the mi of the powder-bag, so we stole 
away that whichhad been prepared, and substituted 
tor it another, exactly like it, filled with sand.’ 

“* With sand?’ 

“*Yes. Is it noteclever? The Conde will not 
have his pains shortened, unless the sand of the 
Tagus can explode like gunpowder!’ ’’ 

“* Merey, my lord duke!” 

“Oh, wretch! Even at the stake you sought to 
add to the tortures of the noble Conde,” replied 
the astonomer, with awfulausterity. ‘‘I could not 
restrain my rago, I turned upon youand struck you 
down with my fagot-spear. My act was nothing 
anusual in him whom I sonated. Dominique 
Petz had often knocked down his awkward assis- 





tants. You regained your feet, and scrambled 
out of his reach, saying: 

***T will remember that blow, vile Dominique!’ 

“Then I gazed again upon my brother. He 
raised his hand, closed, and I knew the piesa 
om was init. The heat had not yet touched him, 

ut the fagots were fast kindling around him. He 
fixed his eyes upon mine, and in a loud voice, clear 
and sonorous, cried out : 

«The will of God be done!’ 

*“He opened his hand, and I saw the poisoned 
pill fall far from him, among blazing fagots. 

“ He had rejected the ‘ spear-thrust.’ 

* Again he spoke, saying : 

***His holy hands were nailed to the cross. He 
could not avoid that which the pitying Roman 
gave. My hands are free. I reject.’ 

“Ah, it was well that I had prepared for this 
martyr-heroism of my noble brother,” continued 
the astronomer, as his eyes sparkled triumphantly. 

*T rushed to a bundle of fagots from which is- 
sued a dense volume of pitchy smoke. The smoke 
almost stifled me, but it concealed my actions. 
With a firm, quick hand, I did my work in a mo- 
ment. At the shop of Vegalas, the chemist, I had 
on ye @ poisonous salve, an ointment of most 

leadly nature. The smallest atom of that salve, 
introduced under the skin, instantly combines with 
the blood. A deep lethargy immediately follows— 
a lethargy which annihilates all sensation, and 
speedily ends in death. 

“The head of the fagot spear is a trident; the 
centre spike of mine I had that morning ground to 
the keenness of a needle. I anointed this spike of 
the trident with the salve, and sprang forth from 
the smoke. 

“The heat had begun to scorch the feet and legs 
of my naked brother, though as yet he had given 
no sign of pain. But the snow-white skin of those 
tender limbs had become as red as scarlet. He was 
but a youth, not twenty-two years of age, and 1 
“ his strength to endure pain was that of a 
child. 

* But his face was firm and heroic—nay, he 
smiled as I reappeared from the smoke ; smiled for- 
giveness upon his enemies, and love upon me. 

“There was no time to be lost. In a few moments 
more the agony would begin. ‘* 

* With a firm hand I grasped the long handle of 
the fagot spear. The smoke was -rolling about his 
feet and knees, but I could see them—firmly planted 
yet, as rock, in his resolve to endure. 

“Unseen by anyone I thrust the poisoned spike 
sharply into thefoot of the noble Conde. As you 
know, the spikes of the fagot spears are barbed, to 
retain a firm hold upon the fagots into which they 
are plunged. To draw them out, to free the fagots, 
one must shake and jerk the spear violently. . 

“T did not shake my'spear. I let the handle fall 
from my hand. I wished the poisoned spike to re- 
main in the wound. 

“I folded my arms and —< at the face of my 
brother. A slight, a very slight spasm of pain or 
surprise flashed over his pale heroic face when the 
spike entered his foot, but he did not raise it nor 
move it. 

“ His eyes canght mine. The gesture I made and 
the posture I assumed, were such as he had often 
smiled at when we pursued our study of science to- 
gether. Its signification was: 

“*T have succeeded in my experiment. Rejoice 
with me, my dear brother.’ 

“He recognised that gesture, that attitude of 
triumph. He knew it was I who had wounded him, 
He knew why I had done it. All passed in a breath. 
He smiled, ah! a heavenly smile of peace and joy, 
and cried out: 

“*So be it! I could not reject the spear-thrust,’ 
and clasping his hands, he raised them and his 
gaze to heaven for an instant, and then his eyes 
closed, his face sank upon his bosom, his hands 
fell to his side, his limbs relaxed, the chain around 
— mp alone held him partially erect; he was 

ew ae 

The astronomer paused, and rising, paced the ob- 
servatory floor to and fro in silence, then sank on 
his knees, and, with his back towards the shudder- 
ing Silva, prayed, with closed eyes and lips but elo- 
quent soul. 

“It is true,” thought Silva. ‘“ The Conde, long 
before the fines reached him, did seem to die, to 
fall suddenly into n deep sleep, to become wholly 
lifeless—dead, in fact!’ 

The astronomer soon arose from his knees, and 
returned to his prisoner, saying, as he again sat 
down, facing Silva: 

**He was dead. The Conde did not live two 
minutes after he received that merciful spear-thrust. 
The only pain he felt was, the momentary shock of 
the thrust, the slight pain of a lancet stab—not so 
long, for the ointment on*the spike: deadened in- 
stantly the power to feel the wound. 

“The fagots burned, the flames» mounted higher 
and higher, but he felt them not. His enemies were 
not rejoiced with a single groan. They were gazing 





upon the incremation of a corpse, not upon the burn- 
ing of a live man. 

** But the corpse was consumed before my eyes. I 
was forced to appear zealous in my disguise. There 
was no escape from that terrible ordeal. ButI knew 
thatmy brother’s soul no longer tenanted thatabused 
body. Better far that that noble frame should be con- 
sumed to ashes, than that it should be dragged ig- 
nominiously through the streets, mangled, and cast 
into the Tagus, like carrion. It was nothing, then, 
to him. His soul had returned tothe God who gave 


it. 

‘Tt is true that as the flames lapped and wrapped 
the body, the features blackened and writhed. 
Throw even a dead dry leaf into fire, and it writhes, 
contracts, and moves as if alive. The noble Conde 
escaped all pain. 

“ But the revenge of our enemies extended even 
to hisashes. That which the fire left unconsumed 
was ordered to be cast into the Tagus. Upon me 
devolved that office, as captain of the fagot guards. 

“ My hands collected the calcined bones when all 
was over. You and all others fled from the furious 
rain that fell.” 

““A perfect deluge! 
Silva. 

“The show was over. The gay sport of your 
sight-seers had ended. The stake alone, and its 
red-hot chain, remained when the heavens opened 
their flood-gates of rain and hail, and then the great 
multitude hurried away, leaving, as all imagined, 
Dominique Petz to collect those burnt bones in a 
leather sack, and bear them away as infamous, as 
accursed, as unworthy of burial. 

“ Alone I eolleeted them, and placed them one by 
one in the sack. Alone, and weeping like a woman 
under my mask, I groped and grovelled in the wet, 
black ashes, fearful lest I might miss a single relic. 

“ When sure that no more were to be found, with 
my sad burden in my arms, I took my way to tho 
banks of the Tagus. 

“A furious storm caused the streets to be de- 
serted, and my movements were unwatched. I 
hurried across the Tagus, I fled with all that was 
left of my brother—I fled from the sight and habi- 
tations of men, to the mountains, and there, seen 
only by the Eye that sees all, I solemnly buried the 
charred and desecrated remains of the godlike 
Gomez Villota. 

“That sad office done, I continued my flight. 
Encugh tosay to you that I escaped from Portugal. 
The pursuit and search for Stephano, the outlawed 
and excommunicated Duke de Villota, was vain. 

“ With his eseape from Lisbon perished his name. 
For nearly a quarter of a century no one in Lisbon 
has heard more of Stephano. 

** But you see that he is alive, Lorenzo Ritaburg, 
alive to tell you that you spoke truly at the execu- 
tion of the Gonde.” 

“In what, lord duke ?’”’ asked Silva, trembling. 

“ The powder-bag contained sand.” 

“*Merey, Duke Stephano!’’ 

“ Ritzburg,”’ replied the astre , coldly, “for 
twenty-five years I have left vengeance to Heaven. 
I have obeyed the last wish of my brother Gomez. 
I did not return to Lisbon to seek vengeance of 
Heaven—that vengeance prophesied by * 4 dying 
brother. Had you kept out of my way 1 should 
not have molested you. I thought I had outlived 
all human passion. I erred. ‘he desire for ven- 
geance upon the enemies of Gomez Villota flames 
now as fiercely in my heart as itdid when I gazed 
upon the flames that lapped his corpse yonder in the 
Ruccio. 

“Tf I spare you, my own life will be taken. You 
will denounce me, and the Inquisition will burn me 
as it burnt my brother.” , 

“ By all the saints, I swear—’’ began Silva. 

“ Silence! There is a falsehood in your face as you 
swear. Perjury is as the breath of your nostrils to 
you. I shall avenge my brother first upon you.” 

“* Pardon !” 

“‘T shall deliver you into the hands of the woman 
whose babe you strangled.”’ 

Silva screamed with despair. 

“And into the hands of the father of that 
strangled babe.” 

“The father!” ot 10 

“Yes ; he too isin my service. He and his wife 
came together to ask of Demetrius the wizard, 
tidings of their stolen babe. You have heard of 
him ?” 


“ Heard of the father of the——L!” 

All Lisbon has heard of him. For twenty years 
he has been known in Lisbon. Brave men cross 
themselves when they hear his name. He 
resigned the office he held twenty years. He re- 
signed it yesterday, to enter my service. He and his 
wife never had butone child—the babe you strangled. 
You were absent from Lisbon many years; but two 
have passed since your return, you said?” 

“Yes, my lord.” ‘ 

“Then you may have seen this man who was 
once a shepherd, but who for twenty years has 
been known in Lisbon as Torsa.” 


I remember it,” muttered 
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“Torsa!” shrieked Silva. 

“Yes, Torsa !”’ 

“The chief torturer of the Inquisition! Not that 
Torsa!”’ gasped Silva. 

** Could earth produce two Torsas? Yes: Torsa, 
chief torturer of the Inquisition, was the father of 
the babe you strangled. To him, and to his wife 
Torsetta, I shall deliver you for the punishment 
you deserve.” 

“Oh, death! rather any death than that, my lord 
duke!” 

“The man who used to weep over a wounded 
lamb lost his only child, and became a torturer of 
men! Your crime made the change.” 

The fettered rufian was watching the movements 
or the astronomer as well as he was able. 

He saw him select a vial, pour a liquid from it 
into a glass of wine, and approach him. 

“ Drink,” said the astronomer, placing the glass 
to Silva’s lips. 

Silva swallowed it greedily: He was in an agony 
of thirst, and besides, he hoped the drink was ran 
poison. 

He longed for death. 

“There! It is down. Is it poison, my lord 
duke ?” 

** You hope it is poison ?” 

* Yes, my lord.” 

“The day has come when you beg for death as a 
famished man begs for bread, and death shall not 
be givento you, Lorenzo Ritzburg. I have not given 
you poison to kill, but to make you sleep.” 

“'To make me sleep ?” 

** Yes, for hours.” 

“For hours! Iam to sleep for hours! Here, in 
this chair, my lord ?” 

“In that chair. But when you awake you will 
not be in this room. Ah, you are already drowsy. 
Your eyelids feel as if made of lead.” 

In fact Silva had already began to blink. A deep 
drowsiness, a heavy languor which he could not 
resist, was overpowering him. Had his head not 
been bound to the chair it would have sunk upon 
his shoulder, or upon his breast. 

“When you awake,” said the astronomer, in a 
clear, sharp tone, which for an instant aroused the 
attention of the drugged man, “you will be in the 
presence of Torsa and Torsetta. Dream of* that as 
you sleep.” 

“Mercy! Not that! Pardon!” 

Justice, miserable man. Know too that the 


sleep ee now are about to sleep, may be the last 


you shall sleep except the sleep of death. You will 
wake on earth once more. After that, when you 
awake again, you will not be in the presence of 
Torsa and Torsetta. You will be in the presence 
of God!’’ 

Silva heard all. His brain was still awake, but 
his tongue was asleep! he tried to move it, to cry 
ence more for pardon. He could not; it lay in his 
mouth like lead. 

He glared in helpless terror with his eyes for a 
few moments more, then darkness came upon them 
and upon his brain. He slept. 

We must now follow the fugitive stone-cutter, 
but we shall see Silva when he awakes. 

(To be continued.) 








LicENsED TRADES.—The system of taxation by 
means of licences to carry on certain trades supplies 
in effect an annual census of the occupations to which 
it is applied. The return recently issued of the taxes 
of the last finaneial year, 1868-69, shows 85,414 pub- 
licans in England and Ireland ; three years previously 
the number was 83,159. Nearly half occupy pre- 
mises rated under 201. a year. The increase of beer- 
shop-keepers in England and Wales has been more 
rapid; in the year 1865-66 it was 44,623, and in the 
year 1868-69, 49,130. So also with the keepers of 
refreshment houses; in 1865-66 they were 5,470, 
and in 1868-69, 6,407, The spirit retailers in Scot- 
land are returned at 11,704 in 1865-66, 12,022 in 
1868-69. The number of persons licensed as dealers 
in tobacco was 269,819 in 1865-66, and 284,124 in 
1868-69. The dealers in tea and coffee increase year 
by year; in 1865-66 they were 170,294, in 1868-69, 
184,237, of whom 74,194 paid only the 2s. 6d. duty, 
their premises being rated under 8/. a year, and the 
other 110,043 paid the 11s. 64d. duty. The (patent, 
&c.) medicine vendors of Great Britain are a grow- 
ing number; in 1865-66 they were 11,520, and in 
1868-69, 12,271; and the number of stamps required 
for packets, boxes, &c., of medicine selling for 1s, or 
more was 7,569,033 in the year 1865-66, and had 
grown to 8,663,685 in 1868-69. Game certificates 
were taken by 55,465 persons in the former year, and 
by 57,124 in the latter year ; licences to deal in game 
by 2,112 and 2,287 respectively. In the same period 
auctioneers increased from 4,908 to 5,276 ; appraisers 
and house agents from 3,751 to 3,922. Pawubrokers 
were 3,724 in 1865-66, and 3,918 in'1868-69; their 
licence duty is 151. in London, and half that sum 





elsewhere. Papermakers do not greatly multiply; 
they were 392 in the former year and 408 in the 
latter year. Horse-dealers (not taxed in Ireland) 
increased from 1,083 to 1,256. Dealers in plate from 
8,529 to 9,521. Bankers have decreased in number 
since the last commercial crisis; they were 1,213 in 
1865-66, only 1,167 in the next year, only 1,148 in 
1867-68, but in 1868-69 the number recovered to 
1,172. Attorneys and writers to the signet were 
13,475 in 1865-66, and exactly thé same number in 
1868-69 ; the number was larger in one and smaller 
in the other of the two intervening years. In some 
of these occupations, as in that of maltsters and 
brewers, the amount of duty varies with the quantity 
manufactured ; in some, as with the publicans, the 
duty varies with the rateable value of the premises ; 
in some, as with the medicine vendors, the duty is 
smallest in tha country, larger in boroughs, largest 
in London and Edinburgh. Some licence duties are 
commutations of an older tax; for instance, the 
auctioneers’ 10/. licence is substituted for the duty on 
every sale by auction. Some licence duties produce 
a very small sum to the public revenue, the licences 
of makers of playing cards brought only 14/. last year; 
others produce a very large sum, that on brewers 
350,000/., and that on spirit dealers and retailers 
double that amount. 
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CHAPTER VII, 
Now whither shall I fly to find relief ? 
What charitable hand will aid me now ? 2! 
Will oiag my aaae steps, support my ruins, 
And heal my wounded mind with balmy soretent ? 
we. 


Mrs. CourRcHILL was better; her fever had left 
her, and Georgie promised to find Edna and render 
her any service in her power. Roy had written to 
Edna, but though his letter had been despatched 
for two weeks or more no answer had come to him, 
and he was beginning to wonder at Edna’s silence, 
and to feel a little piqued, when one day early in 
December there was brought to him a letter, 
directed to his mother in a bold, angular hand- 
writing, which at once stamped the writer as a per- 
son of striking originality and strongly marked 
character. In his mother’s weak state it would not 
do to excite her, and so Roy opened the letter him- 
self and glanced at the signature, 

* Yours to command, 
“LeTITIA AMANDA PEPPER.” 

And that worthy woman, who rejoiced in so 
euphonious a name, wrote to Mrs. Churchill as fol- 


lows : 
** Allen’s Hill, Dec. 4th, 18—. 
“Mrs. Anna Leighton Churchill, 

“ Dear Madam,—lI’ve had it on my mind to write 
to youever since that terrible disaster by which 
you were deprived of a son, who was taken to 
eternity without even the chance for one last a 
or cry to be saved. Let us hope he had made hi 
prayers beforehand, and had no need for them. 

* But not to harrow up your feelings, what I want 
to say is that I do not and never have for a single 
moment upheld my niece, or rather my great-niece, 
Edna, in what she has done. I took her when her 
father died, twelve years ago, and have been a 
mother to her ever since, and made her learn the 
catechism and creed, and thoroughly indoctrinated 
her with my views, and sent her to Sunday-school, 
and always gave her something from the Christmas- 
tree, and insisted upon her keeping all the fasts, 
and had her confirmed, and she turned out High 
Church afterall, and ran away with your son. But 
I wash my hands of her now. 

*y object in writing this to you is to give you 
some little insight into the character of the family 

ou are connected with by marriage, and to let you 

now I don’t take my niece’s part, although itis 
natural that I should find more excuse for her than 
you, who probably think it a disgrace to be con- 
nected with the Peppers. But if you choose to in- 
quire hereabouts you'll find that Iam greatly re- 
spected and looked up to in the church, of which I am 
in some sort a pillar, and if you ever come this wa; 
give me a call, and I will do the same by you. 
you feel disposed, write to me; if n@®, not. 

** Wishing you all consolation in yourson’s death, 

“Yours to command, 
“Letitia AMANDA PEPPER.” 

This was Miss Pepper’s letter, written with a 
great deal of care both as to orthography and chiro- 
graphy and composition, and Roy read it with 
mingled emotions of disgust and indignation, and 
finally of tolerance and even kindly feeling towards 
the writer, who had commenced with being so hard 
upon her niece, but had ‘evidently softened as she 
progressed, and at last had spoken of her witha 
good deal of interest and even sympathy. 

“Poor little thing,” called Edna now, not 
“ brave little woman,” but‘ poor little thing.” 





She seemed to him like a girl, and he longed to 
take her up in his arms as he wo a child, and 
comfort her. From the tenor of the first part of 
Miss Pepper's letter he could imagine, or thought 
he could, just how hard, and grim, and stern the 
woman was, and just how dreary and cheerless 
Edna’s life had been with her. 

**T don’t wonder she married the first one - that 
offered,”’ he said, and then as he recalled the man 
Dana, who, after the two weeks of freedom, had 
asked Edna to be his wife, he felt a flush of resent- 
ment tinge his cheeks, and his fists clenched with a 
desire to knock the impudent Dana down. 

** And it is to such insults as these she is liable at 
any time; poor little thing, fighting her way alono 
in the cold, harsh world, though by Jove I don’t 
blame her for leaving that Pepper-corn, goading and 
badgering her about the ring. Only seventeen, as 
much’‘a girl as she ever was, a wife of a few hours, 
a widow turned out into the world to shift for her. 
self, and here I have more money than I know what 
to do with. I'll go for her at once, go this very 
day,” and forgetting his lame leg in his excitement, 
Roy sprang to his feet, but a sharp twinge of pain 
brought him to his senses, and to his chair again. “I 
ean’t go. Confound it! I’ma cripple,” he said ; then 
as he remembered that he did not know where Edna 
was, that nobody knew, he groaned aloud, and 
blamed himself severely for having indulged in his 
old habit of procrastination, and so deferred the 
writing of his letter to Edna until it was too late. 

For of course she never got it. If she had, it 
might have changed her whole line of conduct. At 
least, she would have known that she had two 
earthly friends, one Roy, and the other the one she 
had mentioned to her aunt as powerless to help her. 
Who was he? For she distinctly said ‘ he.” 

“Not Dana, else she had not fled from him and 
his offer,” and with his sound leg Roy kicked a 
footstool, as the combined representative of the au- 
dacious Dana and Miss Letitia Pepper. 

He was glad + woman was no nearer relative 
to Edna than great-aunt, and so was his mother, 
for after his ebullition of anger was over he decided 
to take the letter to her, and tell her what Edna 
had written to himself. 

As Georgie was not present, there was no counter- 
influence at work, and Roy’s voice and manner told 
plainly which way he leaned. 

In this state of things Mrs. Churchill went with 
the tide, and cried softly unobserved, and said 
there was more in Edna than she had supposed, 
and hoped Roy would pay that abominable Pepper 
woman, who thought to make friends with them by 
taking sides against her niece! 

If this had been Miss Letitia’s object, she lost 
her case, for her letter produced. just the contrary 
effect; it disgusted . Churchill with Miss 
Pepper, and made her more lenient towards Edna. 

erhaps if she had known where Edna was, and 
that Roy might fone bring her home, she would 
have hesitated before speaking for the girl; but 
she did not know, nobody knew—Roy, nor anybody. 
There was no danger to be apprehended from her 
coming there, and so she took sides against Miss 
Pepper, and insisted that Roy should at once liqui- 
date Edna’s debt to her. 

* She’s a perfect old shrew—a female Shylock, you 
may be assured, and will take every farthing of prin- 
cipal and interest. Write to her now, and have it 
done with.’’ 

‘** And suppose I do,” said Roy ; “ what warrant 
have we that this woman will not exact it just the 
same of Edna, who has no means of knowing that 
we havé paid it ?”” 

“T know she will not do that,” Mrs. Churchill 
replied. ‘ Disgusting as her letter is, I think it 
shows her to be honest, at least. At all events, 1 
should test her.” 

Roy did not wait this time, but wrote at once to 
Miss Pepper, inclosing his cheque, and asking, in re- 
turn, for her receipt and Edna’s note. Roy’s letter, 
of a few lines only, was not a very cordial one, and 
shrewd Miss Letitia detected its spirit, and sent 
back the cheque forthwith. This time she wrote to 
Roy, telling him that she could see through a mill- 
stone any time; that it was kind in him to offer to 
pay Edna’s debts, but she did not see the necessity 
of insulting her with a suspicion of unfair dealing 
with her own flesh and blood. He didn’t know her 
standing in the church, and had better inquire next 
time. As for Edna, he need not worry about her. 
She (Miss Pepper) did not intend toharm her. She 
only wanted to see how much spirit there was in the 
girl ; and he would see some time, perhaps, that a 
Pepper could be as generous as a Leighton. 

Roy could not complain of. the last sentiment, for 
he had himself been conscious of a desire to let 
Edna alone for a time; and see what was in her. 
But he did not feel so now, and if he had known 
where she was he would have gone for her and 
brought her home to Leighton. But he did not 
know.. The last intelligence he had of her was re- 
ceived in a letter which been posted two days 
after the date of Miss Pepper’s effusion. In thisletter 
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Edna wrote that she had di of her watch and 
coral ; sending a portion of the proceeds to Roy for 
the balance due for the jewellery. 

“You will forgive me, Mr. Leighton, for not send- 
ing the whole. I would do so, but I must have 
something for myself to begin my new life with. I 
don’t exactly know what I shall do, but think I 
shall teach drawing. As fast as I earn anything I 
shall send it to you, or part. Mr. Leighton, I have 
another debt besides yours, and perhaps you won’t 
mind if I try to pay that as soon as possible. It 
will only make your time a little longer, and I do so 
much want that other one off my mind.” 

“I don’t wonder she does,” Roy said, as he 
finished reading the letter to his mother, who, with 
himself, began to feel a deep interest in this ‘‘ brave 
little woman,” as Roy called her aloud. 

“She writes a very fair hand and expresses her- 
self well,” Mrs, Churchill said, examining the let- 
ter, and wondering where Edna was. ‘“ We have 
done our duty, at all events,” she added, “and I do 
not think anybody could require more of us.” 

Roy did not tell all he thought. It would not have 
pleased his mother if he had, and so he kept silent 
while she really flattered herself that they had done 
every possible thing which could be expected of 
them. “ Roy had tried to pay Edna’s debts, and that 
he had not done so was not his fault, while she har- 
boured no unkindness now towards the poor girl,”’ 
she said to Georgie Burton, who came over in the 
afternoon to say good-bye, as she was onpeally aang 
at last. Roy would never have told Georgie of Edna’s 
affairs, but his mother no con ents from 
her, and repeated to her the whole story. 

‘Of course you have done your duty; an angel 
could not do more. And now I would not give it any 
more thought, but to get well and be yourself 
again,” Georgie said, kissing her friend tenderly, 
and telling her of her projected journey. ; 

Mrs. Churchill was very sorry to have Georgie go 
away, and Roy was, after a fashion, sorry too. From 
hearing it talked about by his mother he had grown 
accustomed to thinking of her as the probable future 
mistress of his house. He was much better now, and 
able to walk with only a cane, and he went down to 
the carriage with Georgie, and told her how much he 
should miss her, and that she must make her absence 
as brief as possible. 

“Remember me to your brother,” he said, as he 
finally offered her his hand ; then after a moment he 
added: “I did hope to have sent some message di- 
rect to our poor little girl. Maybe you can learn 
something of her present whereabouts. I am most 
anxious to know where she is.” 

He held Georgie’s hand all the time he was saying 
this, and Georgie’s black eyes were very soft and 
pitiful in their expression as she promised to “find 
out all she could about the poor, dear child.” 

“You will take cold if you stand there any 
longer,” she added, at last. 

And so Roy’s good-bye was spoken. And when, 
next day, Mrs. Burton came over from Oakwood, 
she reported her niece as on her way. 


_ CHAPTER VIII. 
Sweet as refreshing dews or summer showers, 
To the long parching thirst of drooping flowers ; 
Grateful as fanning gales to fainting swains, 
And soft as trickling balm to bleeding pains,~— * 
Such are thy words! Gay. 

SuE was a brave little woman, but she did not 
know herself of what she was capable, or how soon 
her capabilities were to be developed on that October 
morning when she entered the train, a happy bride. 
Happy, but for the thought which would keep in- 
truding itself, that perhaps she had not done the 
wisest thing in marrying so secretly. What would 
her friends say when they heard what use she had 
made of their permission for her to romeo pee d her 
sick friend home? And what would Aunt Letty say 
to the runaway match, when she was so greata 
stickler for the ———_ of life? 

Edna said to herself, trying to laugh as she re- 
called her aunt’s peculiarities, and, the probable 
effect the news would have on her, “I don’t care! 

m glad to be free from her any way,” she thought, 
as she remembered, with a shudder, all the dreariness 
and longing for something different which she had 
felt in that house by the graveyard where her child- 
hood was passed. 

It had never been hers to know the happiness 
which many children know. No mother had ever put 
her to bed with loving words and the good-night kiss. 
No hand had smoothed her locks of golden brown, as 
she said her little prayer, kneelin fy the motherly 
knee. Nopleasant voice had waked her in the morning 
from her dreamless sleep, and found excuse when 
the slumber was so hard to break, the eyes so un- 
willing to unclose. No little extra pie or cake was 
ever baked for her; and no genuine doll-baby ever 
- in any box, or basket, or drawer in that prim, 
Silent house. She never had a doll in all her life. 
Aunt Letty had no money to waste upon such use- 
less things. She never had a picture-book, except 
the one her teacher gave her. ~~"  ~ 7 





Aunt Letty had enongh to do to keep her in school 
books, letting alone the pictures. She never “ gor- 
mandised”’ with pie and cake. Aunt Letty did not 
believe in it. “She gave the child enough to eat of 
good, plain, wholesome victuals, and that was all 
anyone could ask.”’ She knew, too, that Edna said 
her prayers, for she had taught them to her, not with 
long-enduring patience and gentle persuasive words, 
but with a continual badgering and a threatening of 
the rod if the task were not accomplished within a 
given time. There was no tucking up on winter 
nights ; no loving solicitude to see if the little hands 
and feet were warm. Edna knit or sewed till eight 
o’clock, and then prompt with the first stroke put 
by her work and took the tallow candle from the 
mantel-piece, and without a word stole up the steep 
back stairs to the not uncomfortable room where 
stood her little bed ; and many a night she crept trem- 
bling into it, and hiding her face under the clothes, 
said the prayer learned with so many tears, not from 
= sense of duty, but because of the question sure 
to be put to her next morning, “Did you say your 
prayers, Edna ?” 

Aunt Letitia meant to do her duty, and thought 
she did it -when she tried to repress her naturally 
gay, light-hearted niece, and make her into a sober, 
quiet girl, content to sew the blessed day through 
and knit the livelong evening. 

But Edna was like a rubber ball—she could be 
crushed, but she would not stay so, and the mo- 
ment the oppressor’s foot was removed she bounded 
back again, as full of fun, and frolic, and life as 
ever! So when at the age of fifteen she recovered 
all her elasticity of spirits, and, fr from her 
aunt’s scrutiny, seemed constantly bubbling over 
with happiness and joy, she was immensely popular. 

Charlie Churchill was in love with her at once— 
desperately, irretrievably in love, and though she 
snubbed him at first, and made laughable caricatures 
of him in‘his foppish clothes, with his eye-glass, 
which he carried for no earthly reason except to 
be dandyish, she ended by returning his affection, 
and pledging Herself to him on the fly-leaf of her 
algebra, that being the only bit of paper available 
at the time. 

Charlie had the reputation of being very rich— 
heir or joint-heir with his brother of the Leighton 
estates. And Edna fully believed it, as why should 
she not ? when he always seemed so flush with 
money, and talked so largely of “‘my house, my 
horses, my hounds, my park.’’ All mine—nothing 
Roy’s, “Old Roy,’”’ as he usually designated his 
brother, whom Edna thought of as a sober, grayish- 
haired, middle-aged man, who was at Leighton Hall 
rather on sufferance than as its rightful owner. 

After her adventure in the train, and she had 
learned that the man she had caricatured was the 
veritable Roy, she thought him rather younger and 
better-looking than she had supposed, but still 
esteemed him a kind of supernumerary, who would 
be dreadfully in her way when she was mistress at 
Leighton, and of whom she would dispose as soon 
as possible. 

She would do nothing unkind, she thought, no- 
thing for which any one could blame her; but it 
was so much better for young folks and old folks 
to live apart, that she would cause to be fitted up 
some one of the numerous cottages Charlie had told 
her were on his place. 

There was one near the river, a Gothic cottage, 
he said, somewhat out of repair. This she would 
improve, and beautify, and furnish tastefully, and 
move Roy and his mother thither, where they could 
not. be disturbed by the gaicties at Leighton. For 
she meant to be very gay, and have the house fall 
constantly, and had made out a list of those who 
were to be her guests. 

Aunt Letty was to come, and the carriage should 
take her to the little church. Edna had the pro- 
gramme of her future life all marked out, even to 
the dresses she would wear on different occasions. 
And she knew exactly how beautifui her future home 
was ; for Charlie had described it so minutely that 
she had made a little sketch of it. And then, with 
Charlie to suggest, had corrected, and improved, 
and enlarged it until it was a very accurate picture 
of the grounds and house at Leighton; with Edna 
herself on the steps, fastening a rose in Charlie’s 
button-hole. 

The likeness to Charlie was perfect, and Edna 
prized it most for this, and put it away in her port- 
folio of drawings ; and went on dreaming her bright 
dreams of the glorious future opening so joyfully 
before her. 

She was not mercenary, and would have loved and 
married Charlie all the same if he had not been rich, 
as she believed him to be. But that he had money, 
she was very glad, for her tastes were nati y 
luxurious. She liked beautiful things about her; 
and then she could do so much good, and make so 
many wm: Cpe said to Charlie, when he asked her 
once how she would feel if she knew he was as poor 
as a church mouse. 

Charlie had made up his mind to tell her the truth, 
for his conscience troubled him greatly, and so he 





asked her the question, and among other things, she 
replied : 

“I do not care for your money, Charlie, and 
should love you just the same if you had nota 
penny. The only thing that could change me to- 
wards you would be losing confidence in you, find- 
ing out that you were not as good as you seem to 
be, and that 1 never shall.’’ 

Charlie could not tell this girl, whose soft eyes 
were looking so trustingly into his, that he was de- 
ceiving her, and so he let her dream on ; and tried 
to think whether he ever had told her that he was the 
heir of Leighton, and concluded that he had not. 
She had taken it for granted, and he was not re- 
sponsible for the mistake. 

Then, he trusted much to Roy’s generosity. Roy 
would let them live at Leighton, of course, and it 
would be Edna’s home just the same as if he owned 
it, only he did not know about moving his mother 
and Roy into that cottage. 

But he would not worry ; it would all be right, 
and, in any event, Edna would be his, and could 
not ‘‘go back on him,” when she did find out, 
and he could easily persuade her it was all done 
from love and his fear of losing her. 

So he silenced his conscience and let her go on 
blindly towards her fate, and surprised her one day 
with a proposition to elope. 

At first Edna refused—fiatly, positively refused ; 
but when the post brought her a letter from Aunt 
Letty, she began to waver. She had asked her 
aunt for more pocket money, and her aunt had 
written a stinging reply, telling her she had a shil- 
ling when she left home three weeks ago. What had 
become of that? 

‘“*T shan’t send you any for three weeks to come ; 
than I shall be in town, and if I hear a good account 
of you shall give you sixpence. 

“ P.S.—I’ve been half sorry that I let you go back 
to school this winter, for I’m not feeling very well, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if I took you home with me.” 

Now Edna knew she had not spent her pocket-- 
money in a way of which her aunt would at all ap- 
prove, just as she knew she should ba compelled to 
render a strict account forevery penny. The possi- 
bility of being taken from school and compelled to 
pass the dreary, dreadful winter in that lonely 
house by the graveyard, with no companions but 
the cat and her own gloomy thoughts. Edna 
thought of all this with a shudder, and then remem- 
bered that Charlie had said, “I shall see you again 
to-night, when I hope to find you have changed 
your mind and will go with me yet.”’ 

And Edna began to hesitate and balance the two 
situations offered for her acceptance. One, the 
lonely house, the dreary winter, and the tyran- 
nical aunt; the other, Leighton, with its free- 
dom from all restraint, its life of perfect ease, 
and Charlie! Can we wonder that she chose the 
latter, and told Charlie “‘ Yes,’”’ instead of “No,” 
that night, and planned the visit to Mrs. Dana, her 
mother’s cousin, and looked upon the proposition to 
accompany her sick friend home as something pro- 
vidential? There was no looking back after that, 
and Edna hardly stopped to think what she was do- 
ing, or to Soeaided the consequences, until she found 
herself a bride. She was very happy, and her hap- 
piness showed itself in the sparkle of her eye, and 
the bright flush on her cheeks, and the restlessness 
of her little head, which tossed and turned itself 
airily, and kept the golden-brown curls in constant 
motion. 

Charlie, too, was happy, or would have been, 
could he have felt quite sure that Roy would send 
that money, without which he would be reduced to 
most unpleasant straits, unless he pawned his watch. 
He could do that, and he decided that he would, but 
as it could not be done until he reached town, and 
his purse, after paying the clergyman and paying 
for his tickets, and paying for the book which Edna 
wanted, was none the Lotion, he feigned not to be 
hungry when they stopped for refreshments, and so 
had only Edna’s to pay for, and contented himself 
with a biscuit and a glass of pale ale; and himself 
suggested that they should travel all night, instead 
of stopping at some horrid hotel, where the fare was 
execrable, 

And Edna consented to everything, and as the 
evening advanced and she began to grow weary, 
nestled her curly head down on Charlie’s shoulder 
and slept as soundly as if she had been at home in 
her own room looking out upon the graves behind 
the churchyard. Once about midnight, as they 
stopped at some station, Charlie went out for a 
minute, and when he returned and took his seat be- 
side her, he said hurriedly, as if it were something 
for which he was not very glad : ‘ 

“‘T have just recognised two old acquaintances in 
the rear carriage, Heyford and Georgie Burton. 
hope they won’t see us. Ilike Heyford well enough, 
but to have that Georgie’s great big eyes staring 
at you I could not bear.” 

“* Who is Georgie Burton, and who is Heyford ?” 
Edna asked. 

And Charlie replied ; 
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“ Georgie lives at Oakwood, near Leighton Hall, 
and is the proudest, stuck-up thing, and has tried 
her best to catch old Roy. I think she’ll do it, too, 
in time, and then, my —— won't she snub you, be- 
cause——” 

He hesitated a moment, while Edna said : ‘ 

“Because what? Tell me, please, why Georgie 
Burton will snub me?” er 

“Well, because you are poor, and she is rich,” 
Charlie jerked out. 

And Edna said innocently : . 

‘* But I shall be rich then ; as rich as she, won’t I, 
Charlie ?” . so ie 

Her clear, honest eyes were fixed upon his with- 
outa shadow of suspicion, and Charlie could not 
undeceive her and tell her that ten pounds was all 
the money he had in the world, that to defray the 
expenses of that journey he had sold a set of diamond 
studs, and if Roy did not come tothe rescue his 
watch must get them back to Leighton, for he meant 
to go there whether wanted or not. 

“Even if you were not rich you would be worth 
a hundred Georgie Burtons,” he said, as he drew 
her closely to his side, and then he spoke of Heyford, 
Georgie’s half-brother, and the best fellow in the 
world ; and Edna listened awhile, until things began 
to get a little mixed in her brain, and her head lay 
again on Charlie’s shoulder, and her soft eyes were 
closed in sleep. 

The day had been very warm and even sultry, and 
although somewhat out of season a heavy thunder- 
storm had come up. and the darkness without grew 
darker as the rain beat against the windows, and 
flashes of lightning showed occasionally against the 
inky sky. Faster and faster the train sped on, and 
Charlie’s head drooped till his locks mingled with 
Edna’s curls of _abe brown, and in his sleep his 
arm tightened around her slender waist ; and he was 
dreaming perhaps of Leighton, and Roy, and his 
mother, and what they would say to his wife, when 
suddenly, without a moment’s warning, came the 
fearful crash, and the next flash of lightning which 
lit up the gloom showed a dreadful sight of broken 
beams, and shattered boards, and shivered glass, 
and a boyish form wedged tightly in between, its 
white face upturned to the pitiless sky, while be- 
side it in dumb terror, crouched the girlish bride, 
every feature frozen with horror, and her little 
hands trying in vain to extricate her lover, while 
her quivering lips kept whispering, “ Charlie! oh, 
Charlie !”’ 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 

A POLICE-OFFICER, seeing a nigger whom he knew, 
exclaimed : 

** Ah, Sambo, you are an honest, faithful fellow. 
I'll give you a drink.” 

* With all my heart, sar,”’ said Sambo, “ with all 
dis child’s heart. Some niggers are haughty and 
proud, and won’t stoop to drink with a police- 
officer; but dat’s wrong. I tink a police-officer, 
almost, if not ebery way, as good as a nigger— 
specially when a nigger’s thirsty.” 

““Wuo’s that gentleman, my little man?” was 
asked of a little boy. 

**That one with the tailed coat?” 

“Yes,” was the response. 

“‘ Why, he’s a brevet uncle of mine.” 

* How’s that ?” was asked. 

***Cause he’s engaged to my Aunt Mary.” 

A mAN has invented a pocket-stove warmed by 
alcohol. We have seen one of them. It looks very 
much like a pint flask filled with brandy. 

A Brown WEppINnG.—A wedding occurred re- 
cently at a farmhouse afew miles south-east of 
Kansas City. The bride m was named Brown, 
and also the bride. None but relations attended the 
wedding, and no relations of the family were present 
excepting those whose names were Brown. Fathers, 
mothers, uncles, aunts, and cousins of the newly- 
married couple, to the number of sixty-one, were in 
attendance. The minister’s name was Brown. Cer- 
tainly the wo\iding is one of the Brownest affairs we 
ever before heard of. 

Nor To BB PLucKEp.—The Press Association 
having “ a crow to pick” with the Postal Telegraph 
bungling, have gone back to the old system, and 
have selected carrier pigeons in preference to official 
aoe This is a foul disgrace to the Post-office!— 

wn. 

LENT TO Reap.—Messrs. Houlston advertise 
“Notes on Fasting.” By a Layman. Another 
title, perhaps, fitting this book, would be “The 
Autobiography of Emptiness.—Punch. 

InvALID.—Bury St. Edmunds is not a good place 
to rusticate in—it’s so S ting.—Judy. 

Wuirs Creation !—It is said that an offer of 
ten pounds was made the other day by the managers 
of a literary institution to Calcraft, if he would 
come down and lecture, He declined, saying litera- 





ture was not his “line.” The managers ought to 
find their line in a rope’s end !—Fun. 

Tue Last Sure or THE Szason.—Tears were 
observed coursing each other down the furrowed 
cheeks of a veteran lover of the leash‘on this touch- 
en Serpe They ran into the hair in his beard. 
—Fun. 

TWO DIFFERENT STORIES. 

A witness in a trial at Liverpool, before Mr. 
Justice Martin, persisted in telling what other peo- 
ple said, and interlarded his testimony so often with 
* said I” and “ said he,” thatthe counsel was utterly 
bewildered. The court attempted to set him aright. 

“My good man, tell us exactly what happened.” 
esa! my lord, certainly. I said i should not have 

e pig.” 

- Weil, what was his answer ?” 

“He said that he had been keeping the pig for me, 
and that he—” 

“No, no, he did not say that—he could not have 
said it; he spoke in the person.” 

““T was the first on that spoke, my lord.”’ 

“T mean this—don’t bring in the third person ; 
repeat his exact words.” 

“There was no third person, my lord; only him 
and me.” 

“Look here, my good fellow, he did not'say he had 
ey keeping the pig; he said, I have been keeping 
I ’ 


“T assure you, my lord, there was no mention of 
your lordship atall. We are on two different stories, 
my lord. There was no third person, my lord, and 
if anything had been said about your lordship Imnst 
have heard it.” ‘ 

O Imrratores, Servum Pecus !—Owing to the 
popularity gained by “Cometh up as a ower,” 


some simious writer will perhaps produce a tale 
nef the title of “Cometh up as a Fungus.”’— 


A GAME CHICKEN. 

Fast Girl (to Sporting Gent). I say, Dick, the 
“Colonel” has. won the Grand National by a neck. 
You owe me a pair of gloves. 

Gent. Ido. What sort? 

Girl. Boxing gloves.—Punch. 

An UntuckKy QuesT1on.—Watermore is a strict 
teecotaller (and just a little bald on the top of his 
head. Imagine, then, his horror at being asked, the 
other day at Thorofitt’s by the assistant who was 
cutting his hair, whether he ever applied stimulants 
to it !—Punch. 

A DIMINUTIVE acquaintance of mine will never 
allow grocery to be left at his door. He says it 
annoys him to have a man come two or three times 
a week and shout out “‘ grocer!” (grow, sir).— Wil 
0’ the Wisp. 

A LITTLE RECOLLECTION OF A CERTAIN DAY LAST 


SEASON. 
Huntsman.—Hold hard, there, Mossoo! Mind the 
hounds ! 

Mossoo.—Ah, mon ami, never fear—I shall mind 
they do not be first !—Judy. 

Tue following story is typical of the happy 
Hibernian art of shooting round the corner : 

Lord L—— made a point of strictly cross-ques- 
tioning his domestics as to their religious and politi- 
cal faith before he engaged them. While residing 
on his Irish estates a groom presented himself to 
be hired, but resolved beforehand not to compromise 
himself by any inconsiderate replies. 

“What are your opinions ?”’ was the peer’s first 
demand. 
dey Indeed, then, your lordship, I have just none at 


“Not any! Nonsense! You must have some, 
and I insist on knowing them.” 

“Why, then, they are for all the world just the 
same as your p’s.” 

“Then yon can have no objection to state them, 
and confess frankly what is your way of thinking.” 

“Och! and is itmy way of thinki mane 
by my opinions? Why, then, I am of the 
same way of thinking as Sullivan, = mour’s 
pee — mes he oo was you'll 

ownstairs, ‘Murphy,’ says he, ‘I’m thinki 
never be paying me that Fane. A twenty obiliieen 
lent you last Christmas was a twelvemonth.’ 
‘ Faith,’ says I, ‘ Sullivan, I’m Quite of your way of 
ps ~~ it predicts for this comet of 
N astronomer icts for this year a oO 
such brilli , and so near the earth, that the 
nights will be almost as bright as our days. The 
gas companies “can’t see it’’—or at least they 
don’t want to see it. 

“Ts your house a warm one, landlord?” asked a 
gentleman, in search of a house. “ It ought to be,” 
was te reply. “ The painter gave it two coats re- 
cently.” 

Low om L8GIsLATION.—Mr. ~~ bill for 
making foot-warmers compulsory in railway car- 
Tiages, irrespective of class, was thrown out by a 
majority of 32 in a house of 184. Mr. Plimsoll 
rested his case on the discomfort of the poorer kind 
of travellers. He should have remembered the 
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erb, De minimis non curat lex, which we trans 

: “ The -doesn’t care for third-class 
passengers.” —Punch. 

IMPERIAL BCONOMY. 

Wer live in wonderful times. Only look at this: 

“Tt has been remarked that the Empress Eugénie 

this year sometimes a; twice in the same day 

ig same dress, w! was never the case be- 


This unparalleled economy the French papers at- 
ew wine tie Majeoty hee a 
upon peror. Hi j made cer- 
tain hberal professions and deems it constitutional 
to be a little stingy. So the Empress is obliged to 
wear her dresses twice, and who can teil what pangs 
this retrenchment may have cost her? We hope 
her self-denial may largely bear good fruit, and that 
ladies oo imitate her prudence. The 
Empress sets ions, and ladies love to copy 
her as nearly as they can, but it is new for them to 
learn from her a lesson in economy. If the Empress 
peer Year to ne Se same dress ag four. 
-twenty hours, . Smith may surely be satis- 
fied in future with only ordering a new dress. not 
more than once a week, and Mrs. Brown may some- 
how even to exist for as long as a whole 
fortnight without buying a new bonnet.—Punch. 


AWKWARD! 
Literal Servant Girl Brown, who was calling 
for the first time on the Dibsworth): “Please, sir, 
mene cabman say he don’t half like the look of this 
half-crown you’ve give him !’”’"—Punch. 
AnD now another fond delusion has vanished. 
We are told that the gold-beads of our grand- 
mothers are once more fashionable. ‘‘ Gold-beads !” 
“ Grandmothers!” We had no idea our grand- 
mothers were given to such vanities. 4 

“Doctor,” said a young lady of the high-heeled 
army Keer wer “* Ma sent me to tell you that sister 
Maria Euphemia Duley Louisa Rhody 
Jane has got a sore above the waist of her left foot, 
between wrist and shoulder.” 

“ Jamiz,”’ said one honest Irishman to another, 
the first time he saw a locomotive: “ what is that 
snorting baste ?”’ 

“Sure,” replied Jamie, “I don’t know at all, 
— it’s a steamboat splurging along to get to the 
wather.” 

“ Boy, why don’t you go to school ?” 

“Cause, sir, daddy is afeard that if I larns every- 
thing now, I shan’t have anything to larn venI 
coms to the ’cademy.” 

Ir you toast a round of bread, and I eat the greater 
part of it, how do we differ from one another ? One 
makes the toast and the other takes the most. 

NOT IMPROBABLE. 

First Banker's Clerk (standing). “ Been‘to see 
these performing m , Gibbon ?” 

Banker’s Clerk. “ Yes! Jove, _ it’s 
wonderful. I believe they'll get monkeys to talk 
and write soon.” —Punch. 

AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. - 

Enthusiastic Amatewr. “Oh! hang it, Celia! 
not ready yet! and I’ve got to play in the first 
Quartet... Do look 1% 

Celia. “Now don’t fidget, my dear! There’s 
lot’s of time, and if we are a little late, you can 
play a little faster, you know . . .”—Pumnch. 

Loox Out!—English girls are not thought to 
show the white fea’ when on horseback, yet you 
may see it any day in Rotten Row.—Punch. ; 

“A HUSBAND advertises thus: “‘My wife Maria 
has strayed or been stolen. Whoever returns her 
will get his head broke. As to trusting her, anybody 
can do so if they see fit ; for as I never pay my own 
debts, it’s/not likely I’ll pay hers.” 

A roune widow was asked why she was going to 

married so soon after the death of her first hus- 
d. *O, la!” said she, “I do it to prevent fret- 
ting myself to death on account of dear Tom.” 

“ Joun, what is a gentleman ?”’ 

boots, short-tail coat, high shirt collar, 


“ To raise a huge pair of whiskers.” 

A Narrow Escarz.—A Milesian, born on the last 
day of the year, felicitates himself on -his narrow 
escape from not being born at all. “ Bejabers!’’ says 
he, “ _ee < emrener gman i pertreee have 
me y> 


become 

“‘ How do yon feel with such a shocking-looking 
coat on ?”’ said a elerk ‘of pretensions, one 
morning, to an farmer. “I feel,’ said the old 
farmer, | i at him steadily, with one eye half 
closed, as if taking aim at his victim, “ I feel, 
man, as if I hada coat which has been paid 
luxury of feeling which I think you will never expe- 
rience.” 


For GramMaRtans.—A conversation took place 
down East, between a young lady whe writes for 
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the m ines, and an old gentleman who could 
speak lish : 


gs. : 
Old Contipons; “ Are there any houses building 


oung Lady: “No, sir. There is a new house 
being built for Mr. Smith, but it is the carpenters 
who are building.”’ : 
Gentleman : ‘ True, I sit corrected. To be building 
ie certainly a different thing from to be being built ; 
and how long has Mr. Smith’s house been being 
built ?” 


ks puzzled a moment and then an- 
swers rather abruptly) : “‘ Nearly a i 
Gentleman: “ How munch longer , ll think it 
will be being built ?” 
Lady (Explosiyely) ‘ Don’t know.” 
Gentine ih think Mr. Smith would be 
annoyed by its being so long being built, for the 
house he now occupies being old, he ust leave it, 





Dreaprut Deatu.—Mr. Williame, station master 
at Tenby, while sitting writing in the telegraph 
office recently, was struck on the head by a piece of 
rock from the quarry in the vicinity where Ristiag 
operations were going on, and instautly killed. 

A GENERAL order received at Chatham directs that 
the cavalry depét at Canterbury and the several 
dep6t battalions of infantry, with the exception of 
one to be temporarily retained at Chatham, are to 
be broken up, and in lieu thereof the depéts of regi- 
ments of cavalry and of battalions of infuutry serving 
abroad will be severally attached to regiments aud 
battalions serving at home, and will move with them 
on change of quarters, 

SINKING OF A ROADWAY ALONG THE METROPOLI- 
TAN RaILwaY.—For some time past the roadway in 
Turnmill-street, Clerkenweil-green, along the Metro- 
politau Railway, from near Coweross-street to within 
a few yards of the Sessions-house, has been sinking. 
Men have been at work endeavouring to arrest the 
tendency, but the sinking continued, and some houses 
which had been lately underpinned showed further 

‘signs of giviug way, much to the alarm of the in- 
mates. Every precaution has been taken, to prevent 
a catastrophe, 


Sap Event at WELLINGTON CotLEcE.—On Tues- 
day afternoon, the 22nd ult., an inquest was held at 
the Wellington Hotel onthe body of a young gentle- 
man named William Reginald Blacket-Ord, between 
16 and 17 years of age. 1t appears that the deceased 
is the son of a widow lady residing in Scotland. He 
was quiet and studious, and was in the. highest form 
of the middle class. He was much liked by both 
masters and boys. On Saturday he was visited by 
his brother, who remained with him all the after- 
noon. On Sund+y morning deceased asked his class 
master to excuse him from chapel in consequence of 
feeling unwell and having a headache. A youth in 
an adjoining dormitory saw the deceased alive about 
& quarter to one o’clock, and about seven or eight 
minutes afterwards saw him hanging in his dormitory 
dead. The deceased was first discovered by oue of 
the servants at the college, and ‘his neck was then in 
a noose of the sash line by which the window blinds 
are drawn aside. He was kneeling on the floor on 
one knee, partially attired, and his head hanging 
forward. He was not.then quite dead, but expired 
two minutes after being cut down, The jury re- 
turned an open verdict, 

West INDIA AND PanaMA CaABLE.—A steam 
launch has just-been completed by Messrs. Yarrow 
and Hedley, of Poplar, destined to accompany the 
steamship Dacia, which vessel will shortly leave the 
Victoria Docks with the above cableon board. This 
launch is built of. steel, so arranged as to be lowered 
from the ship's davits with steam up, in which con- 
dition it will weigh from two to two and a quarter 
tons, The special office this little craft is inteuded 
forin the expedition is to assist in laying the shore 
ends, which generally involves great delay and fa- 
tigue by the present mode of employing slips’ boats. 

Bius Gown.—It is reported that Messrs. Tatter- 
sall have just disposed of Sir Joseph Hawley’s Blue 
Gown for 50001. and his engagements to M. André 
for a company of German sportsmen, who have pur- 
chased him with a view to the principal prizes at 
Deauville, Paris, and Baden-Baden. Heis toremaiu 
at Kingsclere with Porter until the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, when he is to ke delivered up to M. 
André's order, 

Inramovus CoLLigny OuTracn.—A short time 
since a serious outrage wascommitted at the colliery 
of Messrs. James Rhodes and’ Son, Coal Aston. A 
young brother of the engine-tenter, Henry Haven- 
hand, went with a young man named ‘Townsend to 

let some men into the pit, having done which they 


riving at the pit, he found an entrance had been 
effected into the engine-house. The engine had been 
Set going, the chair being drawn over the pulley- 
wheel of the head-gear of the pit, and the pulley- 
wheel broken, with the spur-wheel of the winding- 
drum. Inspector Brady was communicated with, aud 
visited the colliery to investigate the matter, but 
failed to obtain any clue to the discovery of the per- 
petrators of the outrage. It is somewhat remarkable 
that when Inspector Brady saw Townsend, before 
the officer had time to speak to him, he (‘Townsend) 
said, “ Oh, I know what you are come for; I have a 
witness that can clear me.” . The language of ‘l'own- 
send is. also more.singular from the fact that he had 
not been charged in any way with having any know- 
ledge of the affair. ‘l'heeffect of the dx«mage will be 
to throw out of employment a week or more a great 
number of men. Messrs. Rhodes and Son, who have 
had no dispute with their men, offer a reward of 
250/. for such information as will lead to the convic- 
tion of the perpetrator of this gross outrage. 








APRIL, 

’T1s weeping April; all the world is love, 
The earth, the air, the very heavens above. 
Now little lambkins gambol o’er the plain, 
And fairest flowerets deck the village lane; 
Cowslip and violet tremble in the breeze, 
And happy birds are twittering on the trees. 
How sweet it is to feel the breath of Spring! 
Here would I wander oft, to sigh or sing; 
What lovely scenes, what vernal beauties rise ! 
‘Tis a Spring, where'er I turn my 

eyes 
O hallowed spot! more pleasure here I find 
Than all the sweets with company combined. 
How still. the eve, save when the throstle’s song 
Beguiles the traveller as he walks along, 
Or low faint sounds that linger through the dell, 
Or village care) floating by the well, 
The milkmaid’s bymn, the distant watch-dog’s 


rk, 
And the last lay of the descending lark ! 
How grand the scene! no painter could portray 
A sky so glorious at the close of day. 
What golden tints commingle with the blue, 
As if all heaven were bursting ou my view! 
Tis sweet at eve beside some ruin old 
To watch the great sun sinking down in gold: 
*Tis sweet to mark the first unveiling star 
Through the deep twilight twinkle from afar: 
*Tis sweet to hear the wood nymphs in the dale 
By the green rushes murmur forth their tale ; 
Whilst o’er the meadows floats the peasant's song, 
As to his home he gladly hies along. 
Be mine the joy at twilight hour to rove 
O’er pathless wilds, or by the shady grove, 
Through hawthorn lanes, or iv the mossy fens, 
Far from the homes, far from the hauuts of men ; 
To learn of Nature’s wonder-working plan : 
No fuller bliss awaits the musing man. 


J. Harris. 





GEMS. 


SLANDER is the revenge of a coward, and dissima imp- 

lation his defence. 7 

Cast no dirt into the well that has given you 

water when you were thirsty. 

Truk liberty allows each individual to do all the 

“oem he can for himself, without injuring his neigh- 
ur. 





PEOPLE in a passion seldom wish their questions 
to be answered at all, and never that they should 
be ans y and with reason. 
Tue parent who would train up achild in the 
way he shopld go, must go the way he would train 
up his child in, 
Tug human heart is made for love, as the house- 
hold hearth for fire; and for truth, as the house- 
hold lamp for light. 
Hare not opinions for being contrary to thine 
own. It is not certain but thou thyself mayest be 
in the ne 
Txose who engage in the pursuit of happiness 
a not encumber themselves with unnecessary 
gs. : 








STATISTICS. 

uae him age oF jo scot Bg pg 
umber of ocean-téle com es ve 

been nanehed within the fod few connie. The 
successful laying of the French cable caused an 
effusion of projects of this class. No less than 
thirteen were bronght forward together, all but 
simultaneously. Omitting those whith have either 
been withdrawn or superseded, we have a list of ten 





left, everthing at the time béing right. About hali- 
past five the next worning, di the engine-teuter ar- 


-| thrown out in committee. 


Submarine Telegeeph—Gnes to Aden and Bombay, 
3,200,000/.; 2. Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
660,0001. ; 3. Great Northern Telegraph—extension 
and purchase of lines in Northern Europe, 400,000/. ; 
4. International Mid-Channel, 25,000/.; 5. West 
India and Panama, 650,0001. ; 6. British Indian Ex- 
ET ae ar ee 460,0001.; 7. _— 

jubmarine ph—Singapore to Hong Kong 
and hai—fret section, 525,0001.; ditto, addi- 
tional capital for second section, 300,0001. ;8. British 
Australian, 660,000/ ; 9..Great Northern Telegraph 
—China and Japan Extension; 600,000/. ; 10. Panama 
and South Pacific, 320,000/. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cireaninc Dust From THE CLOTHES.—Moisten 
& sponge with pure water, press it ina very clean 
towel till it becomes. nearly dry; then sponge, one 
place after the other, the cloth; all the dust will 
enter into the sponge; wash the sponge afterwards 
in water. This method of cleaning wears the clothes 
out less than brushing. Many spots also disappear 
with pure water. 

A coop black japan is made of burnt umber, 4 
ounces; true asplialtum, 2 ounces; and boiled oil, 2 
quarts. Dissolve the asphaltum at first in a little 
oil, using @ moderate heat; then add the umber, 
ground in oil, and lastly, the rest of the oil, and in- 
corporate thoroughly. ‘Thin with turpentine. It is 
a flexible japan, and may be used on metal work 
which requires to be bent somewhat. 

Eco PReEsErvinc.—Allow me to communicate a 
simple method which was tried successfully last year 
by Lady Tancred. She recommends taking fresh 
suet from the loin of mutton, rubbing the egg with 
this, and then rolling the greased egg in the warm 
hauds till it is well greased and the fat absorbed by 
the shell. The eggs are then to be placed in layers 
in jars, the small ends downwards, in a stratum of 
dry sand—more sand to be poured over the first 
layer, and then a second layer of eggs arranged in 
like manner, till the jars are full. Eggs thus treated 
last March were fouud perfectly fresh and good, not 
adhering to the shell, and poaching well, this month, 
say 10 months after treatment.—T. T. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue attention of Parliament is being called to the 
neglect of the water companies to supply water in 
the metropolis un Sundays. 

Tue Mont-Cenis Railway, which had been tem- 
porarily closed owing to obstructions caused by se- 
vere fulls of snow, has now been reopened for trafilc. 

A Generous MINIsTER.—A singular scene oc- 
curred in the Hungarian Parliament on the 11th ult., 
during the debate on the military budget. The Left 
having proposed that pensions should be given tothe 
soldiers of the national militia (honveds) who took 
part in the insurrection of 1848-9, the Ministers ener- 
yvetically resisted the motion on the ground that no 
official recompense can be grauted in such a case; 
but Count Andrassy, the premier, at the same time 
opened a private subscription for the soldiers in 
question, heading the list with the munificent do- 
vation of 10,000 florins. This step produced im- 
meuse enthusiasm in the house, and several mem- 
bers at once stepped forward to put down their 
names on the list. In a very short time the sum of 
82,000 florins was thus collected. The Minister of 
Finance, M. de Lonyay, subscribed 5,000 florins, and 
Deak 100 florins. 

THE ABOLITION OF TOLL ON BATTEKSEA BRIDGE. 
—A meeting has been held (Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P.,. 
in the chair), at the Board Room, Ebury Bridge, 
Pimlico, to consider what steps sould be taken to 
procure the abolition of tolls on Battersea Bridge. 
Mr. Walter Taylor commented on the inconvenience 
and injustice the inhabitants on both sides of the 
water were put to. The beautiful park which was 
created could not be reached by those for whose re- 
creation it had been provided without paying a tax. 
He considered that being bought with tie public 
money they should have the benefit of it, Whena 
deputation waited on Lord Palmerston in 1857, his 
lordship in reply stated that the question. seemed to 
be an important one, and presented a bill, but it was 
They had a stronger 
claim than Kingston Bridge, and from a financial 
point. of view the government would.act wisely in 
abolishing these tolls, The chairmanstated his wil- 
lingness to forward the matter, and to assist the agi- 
tation in the movement. ‘I'he resolutions put were 
all unanimously carried, and several names were 
called as members of the committee. The speeches 
of the several gentlemen who addressed the meeting 
all tended to one view. A vote of thanks being given 
to the honourable chairman, .xe meeting, after last- 











which keep their ground, and ‘the capital . 
sented by them ‘is as follows :—1l, British tiitign 


ing about an hour and a half, then broke up. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. D.—Mix gum arabic with the starch. 
Emuma J.—You write a good hand. 

ALrrep E.—We cannot accede to your request. 

G. H. O.—We are sorry we cannot accommodate you. 

Maset.—Bathe them repeatedly in lemon-juice and 
eau-de-Cologne. 

Ne ue B.—The colour is dark brown ; the handwritin& 
neat. 

Grern.—Incorrect, as a moment's reflection will show: 

W. Srrupwicx.—1. For four persons, it will cost you 
about fifty pounds. 2. The advertisement is genuine. 

CiaupE M.—Real meerschaum is distinguishable from 
artificial by the superior porosity and softness of the 
former. 

Epwarp L.—Very good, although somewhat crude. A 
little more study and care ; then the next will be better. 

J. K. M.—We believe the matter dropped. When both 
parties are agreed, Cupid is propitious and points out the 
way. 

Uxsripce.—We believe that the Crystal Palace is the 
only place of amusement open on Good Friday; the 
music hitherto performed there on that day has been 
chiefly of a sacred character. 

8S. K. M—1. About seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. 2. Clip them with the scissors sparingly about 
once a month. 

B. L. M.—Take as much active exercise as you can, and 
as little sleep and liquid as is consistent with health. 
Avoid sugar. There is great room for improvement in 
the writing. 

A SweerTueart.—You can try a mixture of strong soda 
and water; but we think your lover will prefer that you 
should not do so. 

Loye Tom's epistle reads as if he were an expert in the 
art of drawing the long-bow. However, he should dis- 
regard the jeers referred to, and daily consume as much 
roast beef as he can conveniently digest. 

C. A. B.—A little more care is requisite in your metre 
and in your assertions, The skylark does not sing before 
sunrise. 

W. B.S. L.—It is not illegal to use any name; but it 
is wrong to sign documents ina name different to that 
by which the po is ordinarily known. At a distant 
time the proof of identity may be difficult or impossible 
if such a course be adopted. 

Rotanp.—A youth, notwithstanding the death of his 
parents, must complete the term of his apprenticeship, 
and is liable to criminal proceedings if he attempt to act 
in opposition to the contract into which he entered when 
he was bound. 

Country Bette.—Patience is the only remedy. From 
the thickness of the growth it is evident that nature has 
been profuse in her bounties to you in this respect ; but 
her restorative powers are in their effect gradual, and 
she will take time to replace what a while ago you were 
eager to get rid of. 

A Motuer.—For the present the lad should have a 
wooden leg made under the superintendence of the sur- 
geon nearest to your residence. As time goes on you 
can be advised as to any alterations that may be neces- 
sary. 

Damon.—Hard work is the first requisite. The next is 
companionship with good, frank, cheerful, robust youths 
of his ownage. With them, your boy should take suit- 
able recreation, and at proper periods engage in the out- 
door sports of the season. You should foster in him de- 
sirable habits by encouraging counsel and wholesome 
hopes of a modest reward. 

Emity R.—The soundness of building-societies in 
general is reliable; before investing, however, you 
would of course well consider the character of the man- 
agement and all the other details. A single woman is 

under no disability as to holding shares. It is quite cor- 
rect to receive the presents, as it also is to keep “only a 
friend " at a friendly distance. 

OpnEeLia.—MM. is an abbreviation of the French plural 
forthe word gentleman, that is Messieurs. A Doctor of 
Divinity is not a? a clergyman, which is a term 

eget eniana er n | to the ministers of the established 

urch the non-conforming ministers of re- 
ligion Race reseived the degree of D.D. from American 
and other universities. 

AvsTRALIAN.—The general registry of ma Ao at 
Somerset House ; the fee for a search is one oh 
ordinary licence for a clergyman to marry can be obtained 





licitor. The verses are pretty, but they are 
the false sentiment of one line. It is unusual to sonthles 
an more dear than honour, and ery 4 unpoeti- 
to say so. The true feeling is expressed in that fine 
old sentiment, 
“T could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not honour more. 

G. C.—To brown deer horns, get a sixpenny tube of 
burnt umber (from any artists’ colourman) and mix some 
of it with turpentine, and apply it to the horns with a 
brush (leaving the points white). Ifa darker colour is 

—_ uired,a small quantity of vandyke brown may be 
added. As the turpentine causes it to dry dull, there is 
no fear of any painty look. 
E1a.—You will require a certificate of birth or pa A 
tism, but not a medical certificate. It is manifest tha 
should the health of the proposed annuitant be infirm, 
that isa fact against himself and in favour of the office. 
By investing iu consols and transferring those to the 
Government in consideration of the ea ene, a yearly in- 
come, during a life, can be obtdined of a value equal to 
about ten per cent. on the amount sunk. The National 
Debt office, in the Old Jewry, furnishes copious tables 
gratuitously to applicants. 

E. M.—Without doubt the parties are in earnest, foe 
such a want is inherent in humanity. erhaps the 
enchantment which distance throws around the person- 
ages may in some measure vanish as they become more 
closely acquainted, a result which their mother-wit brings 
about when once the desire takes root ; but perhaps not, 
for the yearnings of a nature that is waiting to love must 
be complied with. The red cross is indicative of the par- 
ticular order of knighthood to which he belongs. The 
style of your handwriting leaves nothing to be desired on 
that score, 


SPRING. 
Hail, early spring! when buds and blossoms shine, 
And new-born flowerets make the earth divine ! 


Almighty Ruler, who hast all things made,— 

The snow-clad heights, the grass upon the ‘. 
The roaring torrent, the low, murmuring 

The stately oak, the heather of the hill, 

The unletter’d hind, and learning’s sacred sire ! 
Oh, tune the Muse, that, with true poet-fire, 

I may breathe forth the ‘dear delights of spring, 
That to my soul with sweetest fragrance cling. 
Wiprter, adieu! I'll off to ar plain, 

To list with rapture to the lark’s sweet strain, 
Pore with deep pleasure o’er the ater rill, 

Or gather daisies from our own dear 

Linger to watch still Eve’s ap roaching car . 
While through the tree-tops shine the lover's star, 
And up the valleys steal the year’s fair queen, 

To clothe all nature with a living green. J. 


A CorresponpENt writes: Str,—As dried watercress 
has been stated to — all the virtues of tobacco 
without its vices, it may perhaps interest some of your 
readers to know the result of an experiment made by 
three old smokers: We invested in sixpennyworth of 
watercress, and carefully dried it in the oven, then re- 
duced it to a convenient size for filling our pipes. Then 
we filled and smoked. All was silent for two minutes: 
then said the writer, “ What do = bvey 5 of it?” “It 
certainly isn’t like 'bacca,” said ** It smells like 
the water turnip greens have been Poilea in,” said No. 3 
A few minutes more elapsed, then after much expectora- 
tion all exclaimed, “It's nasty!” The pipes were lai¢ 
aside, and we groaned and placed our hands on our 
waistcoats. Then the writer Esaely was seized with a 
desire to see if it was freezing, and No. 3 remembered 
that he hada patient to see in the next street. No.2 
looked ghastly, but kept his seat. Now whether these 
effects arose from smoking the watercress in to 
pipes, or whether from some emetic properties it 
sesses, I know not; but in clean or dirty pipe never will t 
smoke it again. —E.G 

Anniz and Rosz.—* Annie,”’ twenty, medium height, 
dark eyes, brown curly hair, pretty, a good figure, can 
playand sing. “ Rose,” eighteen, medium height, dark 
eyes, golden hair, pretty, a good _— and can i ~ dyes 
sing. Respondents must be tall and dark. is. 


exchange cartes. 

Macere and Mary.—" Maggie,” erty Sas Oe, dark, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
asailor. ‘ Mary,” eighteen, a blonde pened 1G, Yewopered, 
and fond of home. Respondent must-be 
and of music; a tradesman preferred. 

R. P., thirty, 5ft. llin., dark curly hair and whiskers, 
fond of music and poetry, and of a sanguine and cheerfu 
temperament. Respon ent must be about twenty-two, 

looking, tolerably educated, and cheerful and 
agreeable. 

Buiack Dramonp, twenty-seven, 5it. oe we dark outs 
hair, hazel eyes, merry, an 
assistant. Respondent must have a peed ys temper, and 50. 
* wo 

seventeen, 5ft. 4in., dark hair and — ow 
anu well ———— and fond of music. pondent 
must be tall, fair, good looking, about twenty-one, and 
fond of home. Wishes to exchange cartes, 

Sap and Lonety requests the cartes of those ladies who 
replied to him in No. 357, with intimation on the back 
how to communicate. 

AGNES Minniz, fair, Freed clever, and in receipt of a 
small i must 


be amiable, and 
in easy circumstances. 
yg =O a e medium ag blue e dark 
hair, and d : mast be 
tall, "ak pgp not over yan sl 
Louisa, twenty-seven, mei 











Juiten and Gusrav« (artists).—‘ Julien,” twenty-one, 
, and handsome. ‘‘ Gustave,” twenty, tall, dark, 
and handsome. Respondents must be handsome and ac- 
complished, 
Manze Ayntg, eighteen, medium height, dark, good 
jacking. got tempered and domesticated. Responcent 
must be tall, dark, good tem tempered, and fond of home; a 
grocer et wn 
Mazrua, nineteen, tall, and loving. Respondent must 
—— dark, nice looking, in good cireumstances, and a 


Fro and Arice.—* Flo,” twenty-one, brown hair, gra: 
eyes, very tall, good teeth, and ofa lively di ition, 
espondent mast be tall, gen , and of a kind dis- 
ition. “Alice,” seventeen, ium height, dark 
rown hair, and blue eyes. Respondent must be tall and 
in a good position in life, 

F. L.A, (a B peveer yr nineteen, dark, 5ft. 9}in., good 
looking, an family. Respondent must be from 
seventeen a K quiet disposition, and fond of 
me. 

A. W., tall, dark hair and eyes, domesticated, and fond 
of music, Respondent must be tall, dark, kind, and fond 


of home. 

E. M., tall, blue eyes, fair , domesticated, and fond 
of music. Respondent m be fair, tall, and good look. 
ing ; a tradesman preferred. 

A — twenty-two, curly hair, good looking, and 

ndent must be about twenty-one, 
“¢ oan tempered, and have a little money. 

ANNIE and Fanny.—‘t Annie,” eighteen, blue eyes, 
dark hair, 5ft. Gin., and rather oe y ** Annie,” seven- 
teen, brown eyes, dark hair, 5ft. 3in. Both musical and 
domesticated.. Respondents must be tall, dark, and not 
more than Seaatpeiven 4 ;maval officers prefe: rred. 

CommuNIcaTIONs RECEIVED: 

DressMakKeEr is mded to by—“* Willy B.,” thirty, 
tall, fair, of good , and has a good income. Would 
like to receive carte, 

Sap anp LongELy by— Primrose,” Myre t two, fair, 
Gowers Sa? loving,  dotnesticated. and musical. Would 


re wr J. by—“ E. J.," my 5ft. Gim., dark, a good 
housekeeper, and fond of ho: 

Emity and Rosg by—‘ Willia and Joseph.” 

Gerrty by—“ Young Squire,” with all the qualifications 
- mentioned and a good income: Wishes to exchange 


at 7 Foretor (R.N.) by—* A West Country Girl,” 
—— medium height, Tair, quiet, devoted, and fond 
of home 

Rose by—“ F. W.,” twenty, rather tall, good looking, 
dark, cheerful, with good expectations. 

LINCHETHYLIVM by—‘‘ Mai,” fair complexion, gray 
eyes brown hair, good teeth, and very tall; and— 

White Camellia, a pretty blonde, twenty, loving, and 
hed ny Wishes for a personal interview. 

Jack Foretor, E. H. Matstack, and Tom Bowtine by 
—three sisters. Jack Foretop by—‘* Dark-Eyed Milly,” 
twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyes, lively, 
affectionate, and fon of home. E. H. Maintack by— 
“ Annie,” weed Inout medium height, dark brown hair, 

wort Nettin®’ devine; and fond of home. Tom 
Bowline t by—‘ eighteen, medium height, fair 
hair, blue eyes, oe looking, affectionate, and fond of 
home. 

KatTaiern Mavourngen by—“ K.” (an officer in H.M. 
Navy), medium hei; ght dark eyes, auburn hair, with o 

me. “K as ng to exchange cartes, and 
would like further particula 4 

LoneLy Heyry "Left ‘Alone,” twenty, mediam 
height, dark, und fond of home and music. 

Lonety Henry (a mechanic) 4 re ~ ‘Lone Lizzie," 
twenty-three, fair, black eyes, , 
and domesticated. : 

Grey wishes to receive the cartes of those ladies who 
have responded to him. 

Sap and Loyety.—The enclosures have been received. 

Marie and Neue wish “ William and Harry” to 
make an appointment. 

VioLet would like to receive the carte of ‘H.R. P.,” 
for wah she would return her own. 

Po.ty will forward her carte to “J. E.,” when retaken, 
and wishes for a personal iuterview if Te will appoint 
time and place. 
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*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tux Lonpon Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also, the Trrzz and Inpex to Vou. XIII, Price One 
Penny. 
Part 88, FOR Aprit, 1s Now Reavy. Paice 6d. 


LIFE axp: FASHION, Voivme 1., Now Reapy, with 
SUPPLEMENTARY PORTFOLIO, Price 7s. 6d. ; con- 
taining Four Coloured Su Bp hands Pour seven Plates of 

; Paris Fashions — nt 

= e Diagrams of Dresses, 

per Patterns; and, also, handsome Desi; 

Boln wert peiniyt in in colours. 


N.B. —Connesrow Dents mUst must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
TO —_ Epitor oF “Tus Lonpow Reaver,” 334, Strand, 
Ww.c. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. a teg: an oumh- io om eebenfenlles authors 
should retain copies. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
J, Watsoy, ae 

















at Doctors’ Commons for fifty shillings. By giving notice 
» 


iittle pat kind, and fond 
of home ; a widow, with one little “ 
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hot 
her 
her 
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tha 
alil 





